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Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse  Gives  Headquarters 
Site  Near  Vienna,  Virginia,  To  League 

40-Acre  Tract  in  Suburban  Area  af  Washington,  D.  C. 

Will  Become  "Symphony  Hill" 

TV  and  Radio  Broadcasters  to  Make  Public  Appeal 
For  Building  Funds. 


A  magnificant  realization  of  a  long-held 
dream  of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  was  the  announcement  at  the  League 
National  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  June 
21-24,  of  the  gift  to  the  League  from  Mrs. 
Jouett  Shouse  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  forty 
acres  of  beautiful,  rolling  woodland  on  her 
Virginia  estate,  “Wolf  Trap”,  for  a  national 
headquarters. 

The  property,  near  Vienna,  Virginia,  is  only 
20  minutes  from  the  nation’s  capital  and 
located  on  the  new  expressway  to  the  Dulles 
Airport  at  Chantilly. 

Plans  for  building  “Symphony  Hill”  are  al¬ 
ready  being  drawn  by  the  internationally 
known  architect,  Edward  Durell  Stone  of  New 
York.  The  preliminary  sketches — Mr.  Stone’s 
gift  to  the  League — were  on  display  at  the 
Convention. 

Simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of 
the  gift  was  the  announcement  that  the  Radio 
and  TV  industry  will  launch  a  nationwide 
public  appeal  for  fluids  to  build  “Symphony 
Hill”,  as  Ae  permanent  League  home  already 
is  being  caU^.  Mr.  Carl  Haverlin,  President 
of  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  will  head  the  build¬ 
ing  fund  campaign  to  be  undertaken  by  radio 
and  TV  stations  in  mid-November. 

The  story  of  America’s  1,200  symphony 
orchestras  and  the  work  of  the  League  will 
be  told  to  the  vast  radio  and  video  audiences. 
Listeners  and  viewers  will  be  asked  to  join 
hands,  through  individual  contributions  of 
any  amount,  in  building  a  permanent  national 
headquarters  for  League  operations  as  a 
fitting  symbol  of  the  leadership  which  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  give  to  this  country’s  cul¬ 
tural  life.  This  united  effort  also  will  serve 
as  tangible  evidence  of  American  awareness 
of  the  place  and  importance  of  the  arts  in 
the  democratic  way  of  life  and  the  achieve¬ 
ment  which  may  be  realized  through  private 
enterprise. 

The  Irving  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
has  agreed  to  accept  the  funds  and  hold  them 
in  escrow  for  building  purposes.  All  adminis¬ 
trative  costs  in  connection  with  the  building 
fund  campaign  are  being  contributed  pri¬ 
vately  through  a  committee  headed  by  Mr. 
Haverlin. 

The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  property  are: 
Mrs.  Shouse,  Mr.  Haverlin,  Elden  Bayley,  Jr., 


President  of  the  William  Bayley  Company  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Springfield  Symphony  and  former  member 
of  the  League  ^ard  of  Directors;  John  S. 
Edwards,  President  of  the  League;  and  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary. 

Wolf  Trap  Farm  in  historic  Fairfax  County 
fronts  on  the  new  highway  to  Dulles  Inter¬ 
national  Airport  at  Chantilly,  Virginia,  which 
will  link  Washington  with  the  world’s  jet  air 
routes.  It  may  be  reached  from  the  Washing- 
ton-Fairfax  Highway  or  the  Leesburg  Turn¬ 
pike.  (Routes  No.  7,  No.  123,  and  No.  193). 

Rolling  green  fields  near  the  highway  give 
way  to  woodlands  which  sweep  up  the  liill 
to  a  plateau  where  the  League  home  will  be 
built.  The  woods  then  fall  precipitously  to 
gentle  meandering  Wolf  Trap  Creek  and  re¬ 
sume  their  sharp  incline  to  a  second  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  valley  and  ’’Symphony  Hill”.  The 
property,  although  located  strategically  near 
busy  arterial  highways,  has  an  aura  of  peace, 
quiet,  calmness,  dignity,  and  simplicity  ideally 
suited  to  League  needs. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


President  Kennedy  Commends 
U.  S.  Symphony  Orchestras 
And  the  League 

Cites  Their  Value  as  National  Asset 
In  Telegram  to  League  Convention 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

June  22, 1961 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 

Convention 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

The  Symphony  Orchestras  of  the  United 
States  have  been  recognized  more  and  more 
as  outstanding  evidence  of  the  cultural 
achievement  of  our  country.  Through  trips 
abroad,  through  recordings,  and  through  their 
seasons  at  home,  our  orchestras  have  done 
much  to  enrich  our  cultural  traditions  and 
horizons. 

The  work  of  the  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League,  in  focusing  increased  attention 
on  the  great  musical  resources  of  our  coimtr/, 
is  symbolic  of  the  way  in  which  our  people, 
through  their  own  efforts,  have  created  an 
artistic  expression  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  in  the  world. 

The  anticipated  move  of  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  headquarters  to 
the  area  of  the  nation’s  capital  serves  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  important  role  that  this  organiza¬ 
tion  is  playing  and  will  continue  to  play  in 
the  encouragement  and  development  of  sym¬ 
phonic  music. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


L.  to  R.  Carl  Haverlin, 
President  of  BMI.  who 
will  head  the  building 
fund  campaign  to  be 
undertaken  by  the 
Radio  and  TV  broad¬ 
casters;  Mrs.  Jouett 
Shouse,  donor  of  the 
gift  of  property  to  the 
League;  Edward  Durell 
Stone,  renowned  archi¬ 
tect,  who  is  preparing 
the  plans  for  the 
League  headquarters, 
and  League  President, 
John  S.  Edwards. 
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MRS.  SHOUSE  GIVES  SITE 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Concerning  her  gift  to  the  League,  Mrs. 
Shouse  said: 

“The  rolling  fields,  woods,  and  stream  at 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  have  given  happiness 
and  courage  to  me  and  to  countless 
friends.  No  finer  destiny  can  it  have  than 
to  serve  the  cultural  life  of  our  country 
in  the  years  to  come.  Here,  under  the 
leadership  provided  by  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League,  a  forward 
looking  expanding  program  will  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  those  who  create  and  to 
those  who  have  the  capacity  to  enjoy. 
The  League’s  ability  to  influence  the  arts 
is  limitless  and  in  so  doing  it  will  enrich 
the  lives  of  millions.  This  land,  so  much 
a  part  of  my  life,  will,  in  this  way,  con¬ 
tinue  to  live.” 

The  dreamed-of  headquarters  of  the 
League  have  always  been  characterized  by 
beauty  without  ostentation,  dignity,  harmony 
with  the  site,  an  air  of  strength,  stability,  and 
permanence  without  a  feeling  of  heaviness  or 
ponderousness,  with  imagination,  function¬ 
alism,  and  provision  for  every  facet  of  League 
operations. 

In  his  sketches  and  preliminary  drawings 
Architect  Stone  has  caught  the  spirit  and 
mood  of  the  combination  of  strength,  rug¬ 
gedness,  and  gentleness  of  Wolf  Trap  Farm. 
The  proposed  headquarters  building  of  brick, 
stone,  and  natural  wood  with  an  encircling 
covered  patio  will  be  built  around  an  open 
court.  The  preliminary  plans  indicate  the 
building  will  contain  approximately  30,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  wtih  an  additional 
8,000  square  feet  in  the  encircling  covered 
patio.  The  total  structure  can  be  built  in 
imits  if  the  availability  of  funds  dictates  the 
need  to  do  so. 

The  administrative  unit  of  the  building 
which  has  priority  in  construction  will  house 
the  League  offices,  conference  rooms,  supply 
room  and  the  central  service  area  including  a 
catalogue  and  research  file  room,  mimeo¬ 
graphing  and  duplicating  room,  mail  pro¬ 
cessing  room  and  storage  space. 


The  administrative  and  the  library  units 
will  be  connected  by  a  passageway  on  the 
inner  court.  Includ^  in  the  plans  for  the 
library  unit  are:  reading  room  for  the  hund¬ 
reds  of  visitors  who  will  come  each  year  for 
research  and  study  purposes,  storage  facili¬ 
ties  for  manuscripts,  orchestra  source  ma¬ 
terials,  storage  and  listening  facilities  for 
recordings  and  tapes,  and  work  rooms  for 
book  and  score  binding  and  repair. 

The  League  is  hopeful  that  with  proper 
facilities  available  for  the  preservation  and 
use  of  such  treasures,  the  world’s  great  con¬ 
ductors  will  bequeath  their  annotated  scores 
to  the  library  where  they  can  form  a  rare 
and  priceless  source  of  knowledge  and  in¬ 
spiration  for  the  on-coming  generations  of 
conductors,  composers  and  students.  Offers  of 
gifts  of  the  original  manuscripts  of  some  of 
today’s  leading  compositions  already  have 
been  received  by  the  League  as  well  as  gift 
offers  of  original  and  early  editions  of  some 
of  the  classical  masterworks. 

A  Great  Hall  for  all  kinds  of  meetings  and 
conferences  will  be  included  as  a  part  of  the 
main  quadrangle.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  walls  of  this  area  should  become  a  living 
record  of  orchestral  history,  growth,  and 
achievement  through  incorporation  in  the  de¬ 
sign  and  decor  of  permanent  plaques  on 
which  may  be  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
countless  persons  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  who  have  founded  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  and  contributed  to  the 
musical  growth  and  achievement  in  their 
communities.  Great  Hall  plans  also  include 
facilities  for  films,  sound  equipment,  kitchen 
facilities  and  check  room. 

The  master  plan  for  “Symphony  Hill” 
projects  eventual  construction  of  a  modest 
siz^  concert  hall  and  theater,  outdoor  shell. 
Symphony  Inn  and  complete  conference 
facilities  for  medium  sized  groups.  The  extent 
and  variety  of  building  sites  within  the  prop¬ 
erty  would  lend  themselves  to  possible  future 
use  by  other,  related  national  arts  groups 
such  as  the  Arts  Councils. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  League 
is  the  story  of  a  dream,  of  dedicated  service 
by  a  few  people  and  by  many  people,  and  of 
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L.  to  R.  Helen  M. 
Thompson,  League 
Executive  Secretary; 
Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse, 
donor  of  the  gift  for 
the  future  home  of  the 
League;  and  John  S. 
Edwards,  League 
President  and  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  discuss  the 
model  of  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  plans  for  the 
League's  new  head¬ 
quarters  building. 


demands — growing  demands  for  advice,  as¬ 
sistance,  materials,  and  services  from  Amer¬ 
ica’s  ever-growing  number  of  symphony 
orchestras  and  Arts  councils.  From  its  hum¬ 
ble  beginning  as  a  working  facility  in  a  filing 
cabinet  and  comer  desk,  its  services  and  in¬ 
fluence  span  the  continent  and  leap  the 
oceans.  The  needs  and  the  struggle  to  fill 
them  grew,  but  the  physical  facilities  re¬ 
mained  cramped  and  inadequate  and  so  the 
dream  of  a  "Symphony  City”  began  to  take 
form  as  League  operations  criss-crossed  the 
continent. 

Awareness  of  League  needs  and  League  in¬ 
fluence  began  to  develop  in  other  quarters 
and  during  the  past  three  years,  the  League 
Board  of  Directors  has  received  many  offers 
for  establishing  headquarters  and/or  affilia¬ 
tion  from  educational  institutions,  municipal 
governments,  and  resident  orchestras  in  com¬ 
munities  in  every  geographical  section  of  the 
United  States. 

Some  of  the  educational  institutions  offered 
the  League  carte  blanche  housing  facilities 
with  the  hope  of  establishing  departments  of 
orchestral  studies  in  the  institution  through 
League  cooperation.  Some  resident  orchestras 
offered  laboratory  facilities  for  orchestral  stu¬ 
dies  now  being  carried  on  by  the  League,  and 
in  some  delightful  sections  of  the  country, 
the  League  made  preliminary  inquiries  about 
land  and  facilities  for  Symphony  City. 

Throughout  all  the  deliberations,  it  was  the 
consensus  of  the  Board  of  Directors  that  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
should  keep  its  separate  identity  and  hope 
for  a  miracle  to  provide  property  and  build¬ 
ings  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  League. 

In  September  1960,  the  League  Board  of 
Directors  held  its  regular  fall  meeting  in 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  and  heard  several 
representatives  of  various  interests  and  in¬ 
stitutions  make  their  presentation  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  establishment  of  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  in  their  areas.  Discussion  waged 
without  agreement,  and  then  Mrs.  Shouse 
quietly,  almost  apologetically,  offered  the 
magnificent  facilities  of  Wolf  Trap  Farm. 
Before  the  Charleston  meeting  had  been  ad¬ 
journed,  the  miracle  began  to  seem  a  reality 
and  the  possibilities  of  “Symphony  Hill”  be¬ 
gan  to  assume  form  and  substance. 

With  building  plans  already  on  paper  and 
the  campaign  for  funds  soon  to  be  launched, 
one  confident  Board  member  asked  at  the 
Philadelphia  meeting,  “Just  when  do  we 
schedule  the  national  convention  at  League 
Headquarters?  ” 


Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  donor  of  the  Fairfax 
County,  Virginia,  property  for  League  perma¬ 
nent  headquarters,  is  the  former  Catherine 
Filene  of  Bmton.  She  is  the  wife  of  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  She 
is  a  member  of  the  League  Board  of  Directors, 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  (Washington,  D.  C.),  Chairman  of 
the  President’s  Music  Committee  of  the 
People-to-People  Program,  and  Trustee  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center,  She  is  internation¬ 
ally  known  for  her  leadership  in  and  support 
of  symphony  orchesti-as,  music,  youth  and 
educational  projects,  has  received  many 
awards  hy  national  and  international  organi¬ 
zations,  and  was  honored  hy  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  her  post-war  work  on  behalf  of 
young  people. 

Press  Comments  on  Gift  Of 
League  Headquarters  Site 

New  York  Times,  June  23.  From  article 
titled,  “Symphony  Center  Planned  for 
U.  S.”,  written  by  William  G.  Weart. 
Quoting  internationally  known  Architect, 
Edward  Durell  Stone: 

“.  .  .  What  we  are  hoping  to  achieve  in  this 
undertaking  is  the  creation  of  an  ideal  setting 
for  the  very  unique  fimction  of  the  league,  a 
place  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  a 
great  art  form  and,  yet,  geared  to  the  bustling 
activity  of  an  organization  with  important 
work  to  be  done. 

“It  must  be  a  center  to  which  thousands  of 
people  involved  in  all  phases  of  orchestra 
activity  may  gravitate  annually  to  study  and 
to  learn  in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  earnest 
productivity.  . 

Pittsburgh  Press,  June  24.  From  article  titled, 
“Symphony  Center  as  Lovely  as  Music”, 
written  by  Michael  Holmberg,  Press 
Music  Critic: 

“.  .  .  World-famous  conductors,  members  of 
symphony  boards,  managers  and  concert  art¬ 
ists  will  come  together  in  future  years  amid 
the  rolling  fields,  woods  and  streams  of  Fair¬ 
fax  County,  Va.,  at  what  will  be  America’s 
first  international  center  for  any  of  the  per¬ 
forming  arts.  .  .  . 

“The  first  effect  of  the  new  center  will  be 
that  the  Symphony  Orchestra  League  will  be 
able  to  move  from  its  present  dilapidated 
headquarters  in  Charleston,  West  Va.,  into 
more  spacious  surroundings  close  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital.  .  . 


The  Washington  Post,  July  9,  From  article 
titled,  “  ‘Symphony  Hill’  Looms  as  Area 
‘Tanglewo^’  ”,  written  by  Paul  Hiune, 
Post  music  critic: 

“Carmel-By-The-Sea,  Tanglewood  in  the 
Berkshires,  Spoleto  in  Italy,  Lucerne  in 
Switzerland,  Fish  Creek  in  Wisconsin,  or  the 
Abbaye  de  Royaumont — 35  kilometers  out¬ 
side  of  Paris — and  then.  Symphony  Hill. 

“Is  your  mind  running  along  the  same 
tracks  as  mine?  Do  you  begin  to  glimpse  a 
superb  place  for  music  in  the  summer,  about 
20  miles  out  of  Washington?  Set  in  the  rolling 
fields  and  woods  of  Fairfax  County,  the  recent 
generous  gift  of  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse  to  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  stands 
Wolf  Trap  Farm.  Soon  it  will  be  known  by 
its  new  name.  Symphony  Hill. 

“It  is  to  become  the  headquarters  of  the 
League  whose  dynamic  and  tireless  leader, 
Mrs.  Helen  Thompson,  has  been  keeping  shop 
for  the  orchestras  of  the  coimtry  from  crowded 
quarters  in  Charleston,  West  Va. 

“All  over  the  world,  orchestras  and  con¬ 
ductors,  womens  associations  and  student  di¬ 
rectors,  musicians  and  music  lovers,  have 
benefited  from  Mrs.  Thompson’s  labors.  Proj¬ 
ects  sprouting  in  her  vivid  imagination  are 
now  assisted  in  varying  degrees  by  some  of 
our  leading  foundations.  Workshops  for  hope¬ 
ful  conductors,  for  music  critics,  for  orchestral 
instrumentalists  are  realities  because  of  her 
vision  and  her  knowledge  of  how  to  get  things 
done. 

“Now  her  work  is  to  have  a  proper  home, 
from  which  its  helpful  influence  can  spread 
far  more  easily  and  effectively  through  many 
channels.  But  we  keep  asking  ourselves  one 
taunting  question  to  which  no  answer  ap¬ 
pears,  either  plainly  or  hidden  in  the  first 
announcements  of  plans  for  Symphony  Hill: 
Will  it  not  be  possible,  is  it  not  conceivable 
that  Symphony  Hill  can  also  be  the  location 
of  a  summer  music  theater? 

“.  .  .  We  think  that  through  Mrs.  Shouse’s 
munificence,  like  that  of  the  donor  of  Tangle- 
wood’  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  a  new  era 
for  music  in  the  summer  in  this  area  may 
have  begxm.” 

The  Wa.shington  Sunday  Star,  July  2.  From 
column  titled,  “Music — Art”  written  by 
Irving  Lowens,  Music  Critic  for  the  Star: 

“Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse  hit  the  headlines 
throughout  the  country  with  her  gift  of  40 
acres  of  prime  suburban  woodl^d  near 
Vienna,  Va.  to  the  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League  .  .  .  An  international  center 
for  the  more  than  1J200  symphony  orchestras 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  there  .  .  .  This  is  surely  enlightened 
philanthropy  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Shovise;  and 
thanks  to  her  generosity,  a  big  advance  has 
been  made  here  along  the  cultural  front.  Will 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  ultimately  become  the  center 
of  summer  music  in  Washington  as  well  as  the 
administrative  center  of  the  A.  S.  O.  L.? 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  area  must  fervently 
hope  so.” 

The  Carmel  Pine  Cone- Cymbal,  Carmel,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  July  6.  From  column  titled, 
“Music  on  the  Peninsula”  written  by 
Mary  Lindsay-Oliver,  music  critic: 

“.  .  .  A  red  letter  day  happened  for  the 
League  at  the  recent  annual  convention  in 
Philadelphia  where  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse  .  .  . 
presented  the  League  with  a  beautiful  Vir¬ 
ginia  property  near  Washington  for  a  head¬ 
quarters’  home  to  be  called  Symphony  Hill . . . 
Had  anyone  offered  land  here  (Monterey 
Peninsula)  at  the  time  the  Arts  and  Humani¬ 
ties  Council  encouraged  the  desire  for  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  Peninsula,  we  might  have  had 
it,  but  missed  a  great  opportunity!  TTie 
League  is  a  non-profit  organization,  a  fore¬ 
most  contributing  one  to  the  nation’s  musical 
advancement,  and  we  welcome  the  annual 
Symphony  workshop  at  Asilomar  as  part  of 
the  League’s  important  status  and  artistic 
objective.” 
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16th  Annual  National  Convention  Breaks  All  Records 


Attendance,  Representation,  Participation  Reach  New  High  During 
Sessions  at  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  June  21-24 


Skillfully  planned  and  brilliantly  executed, 
the  16th  Annual  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  to¬ 
gether  with  the  7th  International  Conference 
of  Arts  Councils,  the  9th  Convention  Musi¬ 
cians  Workshop  and  the  3rd  Metropolitan 
Orchestra  Managers  Conference  were  de¬ 
signed  to  reaffirm  the  vitality  of  artistic  en¬ 
deavors,  widen  horizons,  set  new  goals  and 
offer  practical  procedures  for  achieving  them. 
The  challenge,  the  excitement  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  inherent  in  these  purposes  were  self 
evident  in  the  number  of  delegates  attending 
the  convention,  in  the  significance  and  extent 
of  the  representation  which  included  national 
and  international  leaders  in  practically  every 
phase  of  the  work  of  symphony  orchestras, 
arts  councils  and  related  arts  groups. 

The  heightened  significance  and  value  of  the 
annual  convention  were  to  be  found  in  the 
excellence  of  the  reports  and  speeches,  in  the 
positive  action  taken  by  various  sections  of 
the  convention,  in  the  general  atmosphere  of 
a  professional  approach  to  all  phases  of  the 
work.  It  was  to  be  found  in  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  {)eriodicals  and  metropolitan 
newspapers  which  sent  representatives  to 
cover  the  sessions,  in  the  message  sent  to 
the  convention  by  President  Kennedy,  in  the 
sense  of  dedication,  deep  gratification  and  ap¬ 
preciation  with  which  the  convention  dele¬ 
gates  responded  to  the  announcement  of  the 
gift  of  valuable  property  to  be  used  for  the 
future  international  headquarters  of  the 
League. 

The  total  situation  was  succintly  summed 
up  by  one  delegate  who  said,  “Financially, 
I  couldn’t  afford  this  convention  trip  but  non- 
attendance  for  a  person  seriously  interested 
in  the  nation’s  musical  and  arts  development 
is  tantamount  to  professional  and  artistic 
bankruptcy.  We  need  this  convention  each 
year  because  of  its  limitless  value  as  a  source 
of  regeneration  and  inspiration  for  the  other 
360  days  in  the  year.” 

Another  delegate  remarked,  “Where  else 
can  you  exchange  views  and  opinions  with 
leading  composers,  top  artist  managements, 
representatives  of  the  leading  music  press, 
well  known  conductors,  leading  orchestra 
managers,  members  of  boards  and  womens 
associations  of  many  of  the  nation’s  most 
honored  orchestras,  the  executives  of  the 
leading  music  business  organizations,  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  many  of  the  most  important  na¬ 
tional  arts  groups,  leading  symphonic  instru¬ 
mentalists  and  representatives  of  most  of 
the  established  arts  councils  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada?  Where  else  can  you  get  the  benefit 
of  such  a  dazzling  wealth  of  knowledge, 
leadership  and  experience  in  our  field?  We 
all  owe  a  tremendous  debt  to  the  League  for 
making  such  an  opportunity  so  easily  and 
joyously  available  to  us!” 
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Additional  Convention  coverage  in  next  issue. 
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CONVENTION  STATISTICS 

Total  convention  attendance . -  _  624 

Geographical  representation  included: 

38  states 
6  countries 
Canada 
England 
Germany 
Malay  Peninsula 
Mexico 
United  States 

Organizational  representation  included: 

181  orchestras 
26  arts  councils 
61  other  organizations  and 
business  firms 

17  newspapers  and  periodicals 
including  two  English  papers 


Individual  classifications: 

Artist  Management  Representatives  _  17 

Arts  Council  Representatives  .  ,  34 

Composers _ 42 

Concert  Artists  _ 7 

Conductors  . . 101 

Music  Publishers  .  19 

Orchestra  Board  Members  . 49 

Orchestra  Managers  . 66 

Orchestra  Players  .  96 

Performing  Rights  Societies’  Board  and 

Staff  Representatives .  10 

Press  Representatives  .  21 

Representatives  of  Other  Organizations  32 

Wives  of  Conductors  and  Managers .  30 

Womens  Association  Representatives...  69 
Miscellaneous  Classifications  . 31 

TOTAL  . 624 


Evidence  of  the  broad  scope  and  national 
impact  of  arts  councils  and  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  and  of  the  convention  itself  is  to  be  found 
in  the  diversity  of  other  organizations  which 
were  represented  at  the  June  meeting.  The 
following  is  only  a  partial  list.  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Museums,  American  Community 
Theater  Association,  American  Educational 
Theater  Association,  American  Guild  of 
Musical  Artists,  Association  of  Junior  Leagues 
of  America,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Canadian 
Music  Center,  Fortune  Magazine,  Interna¬ 
tional  Musician  of  the  AF  of  M,  Metropolitan 
Opera  Association,  National  Guild  of  Com¬ 
munity  Music  Schools,  Voice  of  America, 
Music  Division  of  Warner  Brothers. 

"Know  Your  Colleagues" 
Managers'  Session 

Chairman:  Robert  MacIntyre,  Manager,  Birmingham 
Symphony 

Forty-five  managers  attended  this  session 
which  featured  a  new-get  acquainted  idea  and 
offered  convincing  proof  that  managers  have  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  wares  they  sell.’  A 
Musical  Quiz  required  each  manager  to  stand, 
give  his  name  and  orchestra,  and  receive  a 
musical  question. 

Tally  of  correct  answers  was  kept  and 
everyone  had  a  great  time  and  a  chance  to 
win  one  of  several  prizes — albums  of  records. 

A  good  way  to  get  acquainted,  reported  the 
managers. 


Goals  and  Standards 
Proclaimed  at  Convention 

The  1961  League  National  Convention  pro¬ 
gram  was  based  on  a  formsd  plan  adopted  by 
the  League  Board  of  Directors  for  focusing 
attention  on  high  artistic  standards  and  goals 
of  outstanding  cultural  leadership  in  four 
specific  areas  of  work. 

I.  Effective  and  Purposeful  Cooperation  of 
The  Arts 

The  full  flowering  of  the  arts  demands  the 
total  riches  and  resources  of  man’s  creative 
talents.  Symphony  orchestras  and  arts  coun¬ 
cils,  as  leading  cultural  institutions,  therefore, 
have  a  prime  responsibility  and  obligation  to 
lead,  initiate,  encourage  and  sustain  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  arts  as  a  vital  factor  in  the 
total  cultiu-al  development  of  our  time. 

II.  High  Artistic  Standards 

Artistic  standards  and  programming  policies 
should  lead  and  guide  the  maturing  processes 
of  today’s  audiences.  Symphony  orchestras, 
therefore,  have  an  obligation  to  bring  to  the 
nation  each  year  an  ever  widening  repertoire 
of  old  and  contemporary  music  thereby  pro¬ 
viding  balanced  leadership  in  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  nation’s  musical  culture. 

“Living  music” — the  music  of  today’s  cre¬ 
ative  and  performing  talent — including  that 
of  the  young  composers,  conductors,  orches¬ 
tral  musicians  and  solo  artists — provides  the 
life  blood  for  the  continued  development  of 
music  and  should,  therefore,  be  recognized, 
encouraged,  fostered  and  presented  at  all 
performing  levels — local,  regional,  national 
and  international. 

III.  Optimum  Facilities  and  Techniques  Es¬ 
sential  for  Proper  Concert  Production 

The  full  development  and  enjoyment  of 
music  demands  proper  acoustical  conditions 
and  is  enhanced  by  beautiful,  comfortable, 
suitable  concert  halls  and  adequate  rehearsal 
facilities.  Therefore,  it  becomes  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  symphony  orchestras  throughout  the 
nation  to  do  all  possible  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities  to  see  that  needed  facilities  are  con¬ 
structed  and  financed,  that  existing  suitable 
facilities  are  properly  maintained,  and  that 
unsuitable  facilities  are  improved  until  such 
time  as  new  construction  can  be  developed. 

It  further  is  the  obligation  of  symphony 
orchestra  associations  to  study  and  perfect 
every  phase  of  their  own  concert  production 
and  staging  techniques  to  insure  that  all  pos¬ 
sible  is  done  to  give  the  presentation  of  great 
music  the  best  possible  showcase. 

TV.  Adequate  Financial  Support — The  Birth¬ 
right  of  Music 

The  art,  practise  and  enjoyment  of  music 
is  one  of  the  great  human  forces  and  as  such 
merits  adequate  financial  support.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  obligation  of  every  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  organization  to  do  all  possible  to 
develop  and  stabilize  the  funds  necessary  for 
proper  development  of  the  orchestra  as  a  fine 
instrument,  for  expansion  of  its  services  to 
the  community,  and  for  stabilized  income  and 
increased  security  through  musical  employ¬ 
ment  for  those  who  make  or  seek  to  make 
music  their  profession.  • 
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L.  to  R.  Composers 
Ulysses  Kay,  Roy 
Harris  and  Morton 
Gould  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Orchestra  Assist¬ 
ant  Concertmaster, 
David  Madison, 
Instructor  for  Conven¬ 
tion  Workshop  violin 
classes. 


Convenf-ion  Workshop  Participants  Report  on  Timpani 
And  Percussion  Classes  Presented  by  Soul  Goodman 

Mildred  Mason,  Librarian,  Personnel  Manager,  and  member  of  the  percussion  section  of 
the  Richmond  Symphony,  Virginia,  together  with  Rebecca  Scanlon,  also  a  member  of  the 
section,  attended  the  1961  Convention  Workshop  classes  presented  by  Saul  Goodnum,  tim¬ 
panist  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  The  Richmond  Symphony  musicians  prepared  a  com¬ 
prehensive  report  on  the  Workshop  and  other  convention  sessions  for  their  own  orchestra 
association  and  musicians  and  were  most  grac'ous  in  sending  a  copy  to  the  League  office. 
The  following  excerpts  from  the  report  are  indicative  of  the  value  and  pleasure  the  Workshops 
have  given  to  hundreds  of  musicians  during  the  last  nine  years. 


When  the  timpanist  from  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  is  generous  enough  to  offer 
some  encouragement  to  one’s  talents,  the 
normal  reaction  is  that  it  sparks  the  creative 
desire  to  develop  those  talents  to  the  fullest. 

Mr.  Goodman  had  three  workshop  sessions. 
He  had  a  variety  of  talents,  ambitions  and 
instruments  with  which  to  work.  He  was 
quick  to  point  out  our  weaknesses  and  even 
quicker  to  offer  constructive  advice  for  over¬ 
coming  them.  One  of  the  outstanding  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Convention  was  the  willingness  of 
everyone  there  to  offer  freely  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience.  Mr.  Goodman  was  no 
exception.  He  showed  us  how  to  play  a  tim¬ 
pani  roll  on  the  bass  drum — by  turning  it  on 
its  side,  how  to  get  the  most  tone  from  a 
gong,  and  how  to  play  two  tambourines  at 
one  time  with  snare  drum  sticks.  He  also 
suggested  that  the  triangle  would  soimd  bet¬ 
ter  if  held  with  a  violin  string  instead  of  a 
shoe  string. 

He  went  beyond  just  explaining  techniques 
by  applying  each  of  them  to  particular  pas¬ 
sages  of  music.  He  imparted  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  artistic  interpretation  of  the  percus¬ 
sion  parts.  Having  the  technique  alone  is  not 
enough;  one  must  know  the  characteristics  of 
his  instniment  and  use  this  knowledge  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  A  case  in  point 
is  a  pair  of  cymbals.  To  use  only  one  pair 
of  cymbals  in  an  orchestra  is  much  like  the 
woman  who  thinks  that  for  eight  months  out 
of  the  year  her  one  pair  of  black  suede  shoes 
will  go  with  everything.  Although  we  were 
not  unaware  of  the  importance  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  we  have  both  expanded  our  horizons  for 
possible  applications  of  our  artistic  judge¬ 
ment 

Finally,  Mr.  Goodman’s  personality  is  in¬ 
fectious.  He  gives  the  impression  that  the 
superb  playing  of  timpani  or  percussion  in¬ 


struments  is  the  ultimate  in  life.  His  students 
can’t  help  but  absorb  some  of  his  desire  to 
excel,  or  at  least  to  develop  their  playing  to 
their  capacity.  He  stressed  the  importance  of 
style  in  retaining  the  atmosphere  of  the  music. 

Mr.  Goodman  has  inspired  us.  We  can  no 
longer  attend  rehearsals  and  consider  our¬ 
selves  lucky  if  we  just  come  in  on  time.  We 
have  both  bought  snare  drum  instruction 
books  in  order  to  work  to  loosen  our  wrists 
and  develop  our  rhythm.  We  now  under¬ 
stand  the  need  for  some  additional  percussion 
instruments  so  that  the  percussion  section 
can  contribute  that  which  is  expected  of  it  to 
the  coloring  of  the  orchestra.  We  are  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  necessity  of  having  the  section 
better  organized  at  the  first  rehearsal  so  that 
more  time  will  be  available  to  work  on  inter¬ 
pretation  and  style. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  expieriences 
gained  through  the  Musicians  Workshop  is  the 
close  association  with  top  professional  musi¬ 
cians.  Although  the  need  for  encouraging 
musicians  to  settle  in  Richmond  has  not 
diminished,  we  will  profit  by  heeding  op¬ 
portunities  such  as  this  to  develop  further 
the  talent  which  we  have  at  hand.  Tlie  Rich¬ 
mond  Symphony  should  consider  offering 
scholarships  (for  convention  workshop  at¬ 
tendance)  to  some  of  its  young  and/or  non¬ 
professional  players  in  the  future  as  a  real 
investment  toward  improved  performance. 


Financing  “You  are  quite  justified  in  seek¬ 
ing  support  from  city,  county  and  state  gov¬ 
ernments — it  is  not  charity.  When  we  talk 
about  ‘our  city’  how  often  do  we  talk  about 
the  slums?  Practically  never  .  .  .  But  we 
always  speak  of  the  beautiful  library,  the  civic 
center,  the  concert  hall,  the  museum,  the  gal¬ 
leries,  the  parks  and  the  Rialto.  The  com¬ 
munity  must  have  culture  .  .  .  Culture  and 
the  desire  for  it  sets  the  tone  for  the  com¬ 
munity.”  Mr.  Hugh  Duffield,  Vice-president, 
Sears  Roebuck  and  Co. 


Musicians  Convention 
Workshop  Presented  By 
The  League  and  BMI 

For  nearly  100  musicians  from  16  states, 
representing  30  orchestras  in  cities  from 
Oregon  to  Massachusetts,  including  several 
bandsmen  from  the  United  States  Naval  Aca¬ 
demy  at  Annapolis,  the  highlight  of  the  con-  ( 

vention  was  the  Leagu'e’s  Ninth  Annual  j 

Musicians  Convention  Workshop,  held  on 
Friday  and  Saturday.  Made  possible  through  ^ 
the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  League  and 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  the  workshop  afforded 
study  and  counselling  opportunity  for  all 
musicians  with  13  first-chair  instrumentalists 
from  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  the  j 
Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Sounds  of  every  instrument  of  the  orchestra 
reverberated  through  the  corridors  on  all 
floors  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  all  day 
Friday,  and  Saturday  morning  as  classes  for 
each  instrument  were  held  on  the  various 
floors.  The  Crystal  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  was 
the  scene  of  the  culmination  of  the  workshop 
on  Saturday  cuiernoon  when  the  musicians 
enjoyed  a  full  orchestra  rehearsal  under  the 
direction  of  Carl  Bamberger,  Conductor  of 
the  Mannes  College  Symphony  of  New  York, 
during  which  the  impromptu  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  rehearsed  music  from  lx)th  standard 
and  modem  repjertoire.  The  session,  as  al¬ 
ways,  attracted  a  goodly  number  of  spectators. 

A  special  session  on  Friday  afternoon,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  David  Madison,  Associate  Con¬ 
certmaster  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  gave 
the  musicians  opportunity  to  meet  with  com¬ 
posers  Morton  (lould,  Roy  Harris,  and  Ulysses 
Kay  for  a  period  of  stimulating  discussion  of 
new  music  and  musical  experiences. 

Instructors  for  the  workshop  were:  Violin: 

David  Madison,  Associate  Concertmaster, 
Philadelphia  Orchestra;  Viola:  William  Lin- 
cer,  principal.  New  York  Philharmonic;  Cello: 

Lome  Munroe,  principal,  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra;  Bass:  Robert  Brennand,  principal. 

New  York  Philharmonic;  Flute:  James  Pel- 
lerite,  principal,  Philadelphia  Orchestra; 

Oboe:  John  De  Lancie,  principal,  Philadelphia 
Orchestra;  Clarinet:  Anthony  Gigliotti,  prin¬ 
cipal,  Philadelphia  Orchestra:  Bassoon:  Ber¬ 
nard  Garfield,  principal,  Philadelphia  Orches¬ 
tra;  Tmmpet:  John  Ware,  Assistant  Principal, 

New  York  Philharmonic;  Trombone:  Lewis 
Van  Haney,  New  York  Philharmonic;  Tuba: 
William  Bell,  principal.  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic;  Timpani:  Saul  Ckxximan,  principal. 

New  York  Philharmonic. 


Carl  Bamberger,  Conductor  of  the  Mannes 
College  Symphony,  rehearses  the  Convention 
Workshop  Orchestra. 
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The  League  Annual  Convention  Awards  Banquet 


Arthur  Judson  (center) 
accepts  the  League 
Annual  Award  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  to 
Music  from  League 
President,  John  S. 
Edwards,  as  Miss 
Letitia  Baldrige, 
banquet  speaker, 
applauds  the  presen¬ 
tation. 


Arthur  Judson  Receives  the 
League  Distinguished  Service 
To  Music  Award 

Arthur  Judson,  former  manager  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  was  chosen  to  receive  the 
League’s  1961  Distinguished  Service  to  Music 
Award  in  recognition  of  his  leadership  in  the 
field  of  orchestra  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment,  and  for  his  part  in  encouraging  the 
formation  of  the  League.  In  former  years,  Mr. 
Judson  served  as  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and 
as  consulting  manager  for  several  other  major 
orchestras.  He  was  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  the  Major  Symphony  Managers 
Conference  in  the  1930's. 

For  a  good  many  years  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference  provided  the  only  opportunity  for 
orchestra  administrators  to  exchange  opinions 
and  learn  from  each  other.  When  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  smaller  budget  orchestras  might 
attend  the  meetings,  it  was  Mr.  Judson  who 
encouraged  Mrs.  Leta  Snow  (then  manager  of 
the  Kalamazoo  Symphony)  to  form  an  asso¬ 
ciation  especially  for  the  managers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  orchestras  in  the  smaller 
cities.  These  early  discussions  led  Mrs.  Snow 
to  found  and  organize  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League  in  1942. 

Many  of  the  present  day  methods  in  or¬ 
chestra  management  were  pioneered  by  Mr. 
Judson  and  passed  on  by  him  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  orchestras.  It  was  he  who  urged 
the  League  to  continue  its  early  fight  to  ob¬ 
tain  repeal  of  the  20%  federal  excise  tax  on 
symphony  orchestra  concert  admissions  at  a 
time  when  many  other  major  orchestra  rep¬ 
resentatives  felt  that  the  advent  of  the 
Korean  War  indicated  a  cessation  of  orches¬ 
tra  efforts  to  obtain  tax  relief.  Through  Mr. 
Judson’s  leadership,  the  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic  financed  many  of  the  League’s  early 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  tax  repeal 
efforts. 

Again,  it  was  Arthur  Judson  who  spear¬ 
headed  the  efforts  to  get  the  major  orchestras 
to  join  the  League.  Originally,  the  major  or¬ 
chestras  were  not  eligible  for  voting  mem¬ 
berships  in  the  League.  Mr.  Judson  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  all  orchestras,  regardless  of 
size,  faced  many  of  the  same  problems  and 
that  there  would  be  great  value  to  both  the 
small  and  larget  budget  orchestras  were  they 
to  share  experiences  and  jointly  try  to  solve 
some  of  the  major  problems.  He  made  the 
first  efforts  in  this  direction  when  he  attended 
the  League’s  1950  national  convention  in 
Wichita,  and  pursued  the  plan  further  in  sub¬ 
sequent  meetings  of  the  Major  Symphony 
Managers  Conference.  Ultimately,  the  League 
changed  its  By-laws  to  admit  the  major 
orchestras  as  voting  members  and  at  the 
present  time  nearly  all  of  the  major  orchestras 
hold  League  membership. 

In  recognition  of  the  leadership  given  by 
Mr.  Judson,  the  League  Board  of  Directors 
unanimously  voted  to  award  its  highest  honor 
to  him  at  the  1961  Convention — The  Award 
for  Distinguished  Service  to  Music.  In  his 
brief  words  of  acceptance,  Mr.  Judson  com¬ 
mented  on  the  tremendous  influence  of  the 
League  in  the  development  of  orchestras  and 
in  the  growth  of  the  musical  life  of  the  nation. 

“Take  tonight,  for  instance, — never  before 
can  I  rwnember  that  honors  were  bestowed 
upon  an  orchestra  manager.  The  honors  de¬ 
partment  always  was  reserved  for  conductors 
in  years  past”,  he  remarked  somewhat  wryly. 

At  the  close  of  the  banquet,  a  long  line  of 
old  friends  and  new  acquaintances  formed  to 
personally  congratulate  Mr.  Judson  and  to 
extend  their  best  wishes. 


Concert  Artist  Guild  Awards 
Presented  to  Knoxville  Symphony, 
Minneapolis  Symphony  and  Wichita 
Symphony;  Honorable  Mention 
To  San  Angelo  Symphony 

The  Concert  Artists  Guild,  non-profit  asso¬ 
ciation  maintained  to  assist  and  encourage 
young  artists,  presented  awards  for  the  second 
time  honoring  symphony  orchestra  organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  done  outstanding  work  on 
behalf  of  young  artists  and  young  musicians 
of  their  own  areas. 

Nathan  Wedeen  of  New  York  City,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice-president  of  the  Concert  Artists 
Guild,  stated  that  the  committee  from  his 
organization  which  examined  the  reports  filed 
by  League  member  orchestr2ts  was  tremend¬ 
ously  impressed  with  the  extent,  variety, 
value  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  under¬ 
taken  by  orchestras  in  both  large  and  small 
communities  in  educational  and  promotional 
projects  for  today’s  young  musical  talent. 

The  reports  revealed  scores  of  scholarship 
projects,  young  artists  competitions  and 
awards  and,  in  some  instances  included  exten¬ 
sive  and  long  term  follow  up  guidance  and 
sponsorship  of  the  young  artists.  This  is  a 
tremendously  important  and  valuable  area  of 
orchestra  service  which  seldom  receives  rec¬ 
ognition  outside  of  the  orchestras’  own  home 
communities — a  major  factor  in  the  decision 
of  the  Concert  Artists  Guild  to  make  signi¬ 
ficant,  outstanding  national  awards  to  orches¬ 
tras  from  time  to  time.  The  first  such  awards 
were  made  by  the  Concert  Artists  Guild  at 
the  1959  League  national  convention  in  Phoe¬ 
nix. 

In  addition  to  the  handsome  citations  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  three  award  winning  orchestras 
at  the  convention,  each  orchestra  will  receive 
as  a  gift  from  the  Concert  Artists  Guild  the 
services  of  one  of  the  Guild’s  leading  young 
artist  winners  for  a  concert  performance. 

Accepting  the  awards  on  behalf  of  their 
orchestras  were  James  Robertson,  Conductor 
of  the  Wichita  Symphony;  David  Van  Vactor, 
Conductor  of  the  I^oxville  Symphony;  and 
Mrs.  Leo  R.  Pflaum  of  the  Minneapolis  Sym¬ 
phony  Womens  Association. 

Eric  Sorantin,  Conductor,  accepted  the 
Honorable  Mention  citation  on  behalf  of  the 
San  Angelo  Symphony,  Texas. 


Herb  Shriner  Delights 
Banquet  Guests 

Herb  Shriner,  musician-comedian,  the  Will 
Rogers  of  Indiana  small  town  Americana,  de¬ 
lighted  the  League  Convention  banquet 
guests  with  his  brief  homespun  recollections 
of  his  home  town  in  Indiana,  “so  small  that 
it’s  situated  right  between  two  Burma-Shave 
signs”. 

Mr.  Shriner,  who  was  on  hand  for  most  of 
the  convention  sessions,  complained  to  the 
banquet  guests  that  the  presence  of  so  many 
composers  at  the  convention  and  in  the  hotel 
interferred  wtih  his  personal  whistling  habits 
because  ’’with  all  of  them  around  everywhere, 
I  don’t  know  what  to  whistle”. 


Conductorial  taste  and  a  sense  of  the  ap¬ 
propriate  came  in  for  attention  when  Shriner 
discussed  the  occasions  on  which  it  is  ap¬ 
propriate  for  musical  organizations  to  perform 
and  used  his  home  town  band  for  illustrative 
purposes.  “The  band  plays,  for  instance,  on 
special  occasions  such  as  when  we  have  a 
grass  fire  or  a  stump-burning,  but  the  direc¬ 
tor  really  upset  things  a  sight  when  he  took 
the  band  to  the  County  Fair  and  they  struck 
up  ‘The  Star  Spangl^  Banner’  just  when 
the  roller  coaster  came  down  the  incline”, 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Letilia  Baldrige  Pinch  Hits  For  Pierre  Salinger 
As  Convention  Banquet  Speaker 


Alice  M.  Ditson  Fund  Makes 
Awards  to  Four  Orchestras 

Charleston  Symphony 
Jacksonville  Symphony 
Phoenix  Symphony 
Toledo  Orchestra 

The  AJice  M.  Ditson  Fund  of  Columbia 
University  initiated  awards  this  year  in 
recognition  of  symphony  orchestras  whose 
concert  programming  and  overall  activities 
during  1960-61  were  outstanding  in  perform¬ 
ance  and  support  of  contemporary  music. 

The  awards  were  presented  at  the  League 
Convention  Banquet  by  Composer  Robert 
Ward,  representing  the  Ditson  Fund,  to  the 
conductors  of  the  four  honored  orchestras — 
Geoffrey  Hobday,  Conductor  of  the  Charleston 
Symphony,  West  Virginia;  James  Christian 
Pfohl,  Conductor  of  the  Jacksonville  Sym¬ 
phony,  Florida;  Guy  Taylor,  Conductor  of  the 
Phoenix  Symphony,  Arizona;  Joseph  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Conductor  of  the  Tol^o  Orchestra. 

Each  orchestra  will  receive  a  gift  of  $500  to 
be  used  during  the  1961-62  season  in  meeting 
special  expenses  in  presenting  a  composer  to 
the  community.  Four  participating  composers, 
to  be  selected  by  the  Ditson  Fund,  will  re¬ 
ceive  awards  coordinated  with  the  orchestra 
awards. 

Each  one  of  the  composers  will  become  the 
special  guest  of  one  of  the  orchestras  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  during  the  forthcoming  season.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  visit,  the  orchestra  will  play  one  or 
more  of  the  composer’s  works  in  concert,  will 
present  the  composer  to  other  local  musical 
organizations  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  ar¬ 
range  local  performances  of  works  which  the 
composer  may  have  written  for  other  media 
such  as  choral  works,  chamber  music  works, 
solo  literature,  etc.  The  composers  also  will 
participate  in  forum  sessions,  informal  gather¬ 
ings,  radio  and  TV  appearances  which  will 
help  dramatize  the  significance  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  composer  in  the  flow  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  musical  life.  The  Alice  M.  Ditson 
Fund  has  chosen  the  League  to  serve  as  the 
coordinating  agency  for  the  entire  project 
during  the  coming  season. 


Miss  Letitia  K.  Baldrige,  social  secretary  to 
the  nation’s  First  Lady,  gave  further  evidence 
of  the  flexibility  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
famed  team  work  of  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion’s  White  House  staff  when,  upon  only  a 
few  hours  notice,  she  graciously  (and  most 
beautifully)  filled  the  League  convention 
banquet  speaking  engagement  originally  ac¬ 
cept^  by  Pierre  Salinger,  Press  Secretary  to 
President  John  K.  Kennedy. 


Friday,  June  23,  was  a  day  to  conjure  with — 
especially  for  Mrs.  Ben  Hale  Golden,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  convention  banquet  to  be  held  that 
night. 

Early  in  the  morning,  simultaneous  reports 
were  given  to  Mrs.  Golden.  Item  one — the 
banquet  was  sold  out  and  people  were  clamor¬ 
ing  for  additional  tickets  chiefly  because  they 
wanted  to  hear  Pierre  Salinger.  Item  two — a 


sudden  revision  of  the  day’s  schedule  at  the 
White  House  just  might  make  it  impossible 
for  Mr.  Salinger  to  speak  at  the  banquet. 

League  officers  held  a  hurried  caucus  and 
decid^  to  do  nothing  for  the  moment  except 
to  stop  the  sale  of  banquet  tickets.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Salinger  would  be  able  to  come,  after  aJl. 
Perhaps  some  kind  of  a  miracle  would  hap¬ 
pen.  And,  if  not,  the  hotel  was  filled  with 
nationally  and  internationally  known  people 
from  wi^in  the  music  world  none  of  whom 
felt  they  had  had  sufficient  time  to  deliver 
their  conventicwi  addresses.  Maybe  each  could 
be  given  a  five  minute  coda  in  lieu  of  a  single 
banquet  speaker. 

Noontime  arrived  and  with  it  came  two 
more  reports.  Mr.  Salinger  would  not  be  able 
to  get  away  from  Washington  that  evening  but 
the  gods  smiled  upon  the  beleaguered  banquet 
chairman  cind  upon  the  League  itself.  Mr. 
Salinger’s  office  reported  that  Miss  Letitia  K. 
Baldrige,  Social  Secretary  to  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
could  and  would  take  Mr.  Salinger’s  place  as 
banquet  speaker  if  such  a  plan  would  prove 
helpful  to  the  League.  “Helpful”  was  scarcely 
the  word — rather,  it  was  the  miracle  solution. 

Never  was  any  press  secretary  more  charm¬ 
ingly  and  skillfully  represented.  Gracious, 
beautiful,  poised  Letitia  Baldrige,  addressed 
the  large  banquet  audience  as  though  she 
were  greeting  old  friends,  assuring  them  of 
the  President’s  and  Mrs.  Kennedy’s  sincere 
interest  in  and  personal  love  of  the  arts,  and 
telling  them  of  plcms  under  way  for  inclusion 
of  more  and  more  arts  activities  in  the  official 
life  of  the  White  House. 

Miss  Baldrige’s  remarks,  characterized  by 
simplicity  and  directness,  were  the  more 
heartwarming  to  the  convention  guests  be¬ 
cause  they  placed  the  arts  in  the  proper  focus 
— as  a  normal  and  natural  part  of  the  personal 
lives  of  the  nation’s  leading  family  and,  there¬ 
fore,  a  normal,  naturzd  cUid  integral  part  of 
the  nation’s  official  life. 

“Cultural  affairs  will  play  a  prominent  part 
in  White  House  social  affairs  planned  for  the 
near  future”,  stated  Miss  Baldrige,  “including 
the  presentation  of  a  symphony  orchestra  at  a 
State  reception  honoring  the  leader  of  a  for¬ 
eign  government. 

“President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  personally 
enjoy  having  cultural  leaders  as  guests,  and 
foreign  dignitaries  always  are  anxious  to 
meet  them”,  she  added. 

Miss  Baldrige  briefly  reviewed  her  lifetime 
interest  in  music  and  insisted  that  her  per¬ 
sonal  participation  in  music  making  is  “strict¬ 
ly  amateur  but  very  enjoyable  to  me.” 

As  she  closed  her  speech  with  words  of 
appreciation  for  all  of  those  who  play  a  part 
in  the  continued  development  of  the  nation’s 
cultural  life  and  comments  on  the  tremendous 
international  significance  of  our  country’s 
artistic  achievements,  her  listeners  felt  that 
they  had,  indeed,  been  brought  momentarily 
into  the  ^ow,  gravity  and  graciousness  of  the 
life  of  the  White  House. 

Addenda;  Items  in  the  news  three  weeks 
after  the  convention: 

ITEM:  “Mrs.  John  Kennedy  entertained  the 
world  famous  violinist,  Isaac  Stem,  at  a  White 
House  luncheon  yesterday.  The  musician  is 
leaving  shortly  on  a  five-month  concert  tour 
to  Israel  and  Europe.  Pierre  Salinger,  Press 
Secretary  to  the  President,  attended  the 
luncheon  and  said  that  Mr.  Stem  discussed 
some  ideas  of  importance  in  the  field  of  music 
where  the  White  House  could  be  of  assist¬ 
ance.  .  (Washington  Star) 

ITEM:  Following  the  dinner  given  by  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  at  Mount  Ver- 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Annual  Composers  Luncheon 


'The  International  Scene  in  Music" 

Chairman:  Richard  H.  Wangerin,  Manager,  Louis¬ 
ville  Orchestra 

Speakers:  loin  Hamilton,  English  Composer 

Wolfgang  Fortner,  German  Composer 
Lester  Trimble,  American  Composer,  and 
Music  Critic  for  "The  Nation" 

The  1961  Annual  Composers  Luncheon  may 
well  go  down  in  history  as  the  largest,  the 
most  brilliant  and  impressive  gathering  of 
creative  talent  ever  assembled  in  the  field 
of  music  in  this  country.  Nearly  forty  Ameri¬ 
can  bom  compiosers  (including  most  of  to¬ 
day’s  best  known  men)  together  with  leading 
composers  from  Elngland  and  Germany  plus 
composers  who  have  been  welcomed  to  U.  S. 
citizenship  but  whose  training  and  roots  stem 
from  various  other  countries  were  honored  in 
the  Crystal  Ballroom  of  the  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Hotel  by  himdreds  of  representatives  of 
symphony  orchestras  and  arts  coimcils, 
music  publishing  firms,  performing  rights 
societies  and  the  press. 

Seated  at  the  speaker’s  table  were  the 
Chairman,  R.  H.  Wangerin,  Manager  of  the 
Louisville  Orchestra,  whose  worldwide  coti- 
missioning  program  has  enriched  the  exchange 
and  development  of  contemporary  music 
throughout  the  world;  Iain  Hamilton  and 
Wolfgang  Fortner  leading  composers  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany  respectively;  Lester  Trim¬ 
ble  who  spoke  in  the  dual  role  of  American 
composer  and  music  critic;  Carl  Anton  Wirth 
who  originated  the  League’s  Annual  Com¬ 
posers  Luncheon;  C^rl  Haverlin,  President  of 
BMI;  and  Morton  Gould,  Cmnposer  and  Board 
Member  of  ASCAP. 

The  other  honored  ^ests — all  composers — 
were  seated  immediately  in  front  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  at  a  table  which  stretched  the  full  length 
of  the  huge,  dignified  and  handsome  ballroom. 

As  each  composer  stood  to  acknowledge  his 
introduction — and  continued  to  stand  until  all 
introductions  were  completed — a  strange  hush 
came  over  the  large  audience  while  it  paid 
honor  both  to  the  genius  of  creative  t^ent 
and  to  the  men  and  women  who  possess  that 
talent,  knowing  full  well  that  the  future  of 
the  musical  arts  and  the  very  continuance  of 


musical  organizations  rest  within  the  creative 
world  so  brilliantly  personified  among  the 
luncheon’s  honored  guests.  Never  before  had 
such  a  galaxy  of  composers  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  those  who  re-create  and  interpret 
their  art. 

Carl  Anton  Wirth,  composer-conductor  who 
originated  the  Annual  Composers  Luncheons 
in  conjunction  with  the  League  national  con¬ 
ventions,  was  introduced  as  Mr.  Wangerin 
reviewed  the  history  and  development  of  the 
luncheons.  They  began  in  a  most  modest  and 
casual  manner  at  the  1952  convention  in  Erie 
when  Mr.  Wirth  invited  four  or  five  people  to 
eat  lunch  with  him  in  the  hotel  coffee  shop  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  some  of  the  mutual 
problems  and  interests  of  composers  and  or¬ 
chestral  conductors.  This  same  plan  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1953.  ’The  Composers  Limcheon  be¬ 
came  a  scheduled  convention  event  for  the 
first  time  in  1954  at  the  Convention  held  in 
Springfield,  Ohio,  when  William  Grant  Still 
was  presented  as  guest  speaker. 

Mr.  Carl  Haverlin,  President  of  BMI,  was 
asked  to  present  a  summary  of  the  joint  BMI- 
League  survey  on  orchestra  programming 
during  the  1960-61  season.  Mr.  Haverlin  re¬ 
ported  that  74%  of  the  composers  performed 
by  269  orchestras  in  1960-61  were  contempo¬ 
rary  composers. 

Mr.  Wolfgang  Fortner,  German  composer, 
was  asked  to  present  a  resume  of  his  recent 
opera  “The  Blood  Wedding’’,  premiered  in 
Germany  during  the  season.  His  presentation 
was  followed  by  the  major  address  given  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  and  comments  by  Lester  Trim¬ 
ble.  The  entire  luncheon  program  was  rec¬ 
orded  by  the  Voice  of  America  for  overseas 
broadcasts. 

«  *  • 

MR.  HAMILTON:  I  should  like  to  put  this 
short  address  to  you  in  the  form  of  a  ques¬ 
tion — a  question  which  cannot  be  easily  an¬ 
swered  either  by  you  or  by  me.  However,  it 
is  one  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
anyone  concerned  with  the  performance,  pro¬ 
motion,  or  presentation  of  music,  and  con¬ 
temporary  music  in  particular. 

Almost  without  exception  my  references 
and  points  of  departure  will  be  from  my  ex- 


COMPOSERS  WHO  ATTENDED 
THE  CONVENTION 

(List  is  incomplete) 

Warren  Benson 
Elliot  Carter 
Chou  Wen-Chvmg 
Henry  Cowell 
Benjamin  S.  Cutler 
Norman  Dello  Joio 
David  Epstein 
Alvin  Etler 
Robert  Evett 
Margaret  Fairlie 
Wolfgang  Fortner 
Anis  Fuleiham 
Louis  Gesensway 
Roger  Goeb 
Saul  Goodman 
Morton  (jould 
Iain  Hamilton 
Roy  Harris 
Ulysses  Kay 

periences  in  the  musiced  life  of  my  own 
country.  Maybe  the  matters  I  speak  about 
will,  however,  apply  equally  to  other  coxm- 
tries  such  as  your  own.  It  would  be  both 
impossible  and  impertinent  of  me  to  try  to 
speak  with  any  kind  of  authority  about  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  kind  in  America,  for  I  have  not 
lived  here  long  enough  to  make  a  true  assess¬ 
ment  based  on  my  own  experiences  here.  It 
would  be  quite  wrong  to  make  this  detailed 
assessment  on  the  basis  of  what  I  have  heard 
from  others,  even  if  their  facts  are  impec¬ 
cable. 

If  you  lived  in  London  and  opened  a  copy 
of  the  Times  or  Daily  Telegraph  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  at  page  2,  you  would  be  confronted  with 
innumerable  concert  annovmcements  for  the 
immediate  future  both  for  orchestral  and 
chamber  music.  It  would  not  be  long,  how¬ 
ever,  before  you  realized  that  this  apparent 
feast  of  musical  activity  was  mainly,  apart 
from  very  definite  exceptions,  a  somewhat 
sinister  proof  of  a  slow  but  sure  movement 
towards  the  death  of  a  musical  life  of  any  real 
vitality  or  of  any  real  purpose. 

These  annoimcements  are  in  fact  nothing 
but  column  after  column  of  very  fine  and 
equally  not  very  fine  artists  playing  over  and 
over  again  the  same  pieces  from  the  classical 
and  romantic  repertoire  ad  nauseam.  This 
reached  such  proportions  in  London  that  it 
was  necessary  to  set  up  a  committee  to  prise 
and  keep  apart,  insofar  as  it  was  possible, 
almost  daily  performances  of  certain  works 
of  Beethoven  and  Tchaikovsky — not,  may  I 
add,  with  the  view  to  encouraging  the  un¬ 
imaginative  managements  to  give  something 
more  interesting,  but  merely  to  insure  that 
their  audiences  would  not  be  cut  by  the  col¬ 
lisions.  Another  appalling  fact  is  ^e  almost 
equal  enthusiasm  with  which  audiences  will 
rush  to  the  worst  performances  of  Beethoven 
as  well  as  go  to  the  best.  Provided  that  the 
artists  are  publicised  and  promoted  forcefully 
enough,  it  seems  to  matter  very  little  what 
the  artistic  standards  are. 

This  running  of  music  like  a  business  is  one 
of  the  great  dangers  to  the  profession  in  our 
time,  for  it  tends  to  exclude  everything  which 
does  not  produce  large  profits  and  pay  well. 
Alas,  very  little  that  is  adventurous  and 
worthwhile  in  contemporary  music  is  able  to 
make  large  profits  immediately,  and  while  it 
is  imderstandable  that  everyone  wishes  to 
make  his  endeavours  pay,  there  are  ways  of 
setting  off  the  program  of  certain  public  ap¬ 
peal  against  the  less  certain  but  more  inter¬ 
esting  one,  and  thus  in  the  long  run  bringing 
about  more  constructive  results  for  contem¬ 
porary  musical  life  as  a  whole.  If  this  long 
term  attitude  is  not  cultivated,  as  opposed  to 
the  mere  money-making  out  of  concert  pro¬ 
motion,  then  I  fear  that  in  the  4iot-too-far 
distant  future  the  lot  of  the  contemporary 
composer  will  be  a  sorry  one  indeed.  < 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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COMPOSER'S  LUNCHEON 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

I  said  earlier  that  I  am  loathe  to  criticise 
matters  in  this  country  until  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  live  here  for  a  season  or  two. 
However,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think 
the  whole  principle  of  your  large  commercial 
radios  is  nothing  less  than  a  national  disgrace. 
(Applause) 

This  is  so  far  removed  from  anything  to  do 
with  the  arts  that  one  must  regard  it  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  business  which  occasionally 
throws  up  interesting  items.  Personalities  and 
money-making  seem  to  be  the  only  motives 
behind  such  an  unfortunate  phenomemon. 
One  hcis  heard  over  and  over  again  from  such 
organizations  that  they  give  the  public  what 
it  wants,  but  the  public  has  very  little  idea 
of  what  it  wants  until  it  has  a  chance  to  try 
it,  and  these  radios  do  not  give  their  listeners 
a  chance  to  be  aware  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  arts  or  do  they  lead  their  listeners  to 
anything  new  or  exciting.  I  certainly  do  not 
think  that  the  radio  must  be  nothing  but  a 
vast  public  educational  organization,  but 
much  is  lost  to  American  audiences,  com¬ 
posers,  and  performers  by  a  system  which 
performs  only  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  commercially  recorded  and  which  can 
show  no  interest  nor  enthusiasm  for  the  en¬ 
tirely  new  which  may  take  quite  under- 
^  standably  some  time  to  reach  commercial 
recording. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  to  me  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  speak  to  such  a  wide  and 
representative  gathering  of  so  many  sides  of 
American  musical  life,  because  I  feel  that  the 
acceptance  of  contemporary  ideas  and  their 
realization  in  performance  has  a  great  chance 
of  flourishing  in  the  many  and  varied  centers 
of  activity  which  you  represent. 

Large  orchestral  societies  are  often,  how¬ 
ever,  remarkably  unadventurous  in  their  at¬ 
titude  towards  the  contemporary  arts,  and 
one  often  suspects  in  this  matter  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  influences  other  than  purely 
musical  or  professional  ones. 

Private  patronage  or  patronage  by  large 
concerns  is  naturally  more  extensive  in  this 
country  than  in  mine  where  there  is  state 
patronage,  if  not  in  very  large  measure. 
Patronage  from  individual  sources  can  often 
bring  with  it  elements  of  dilettantism  and 
amateurishness.  Both  the  amateur  and  the 
dilettante  are  of  value  in  their  proper  place 
in  the  arts,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  the  wrong  kind 
of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  patron  when, 
after  having  given  generously,  he  meddles 
with  those  to  whom  he  has  given  his  patron¬ 
age  in  regard  to  how  they  sjjend  the  money. 
Once  given,  the  resources  must  be  handled  by 
professionals  and  ably  informed  people,  and 
if  the  patron  cannot  trust  their  choice,  then 
he  should  not  continue  his  patronage.  If 
choice  of  artists  and  programs  is  not  left  to 
competent  professionals,  then  the  effect  of 
patronage  can  be  negative  and  encourage 
amateur  standards  within  the  profession 
which  is  fatal. 

Thus  having  set  before  you  certain  vital 
and  serious  matters  with  which  we  must 
concern  oimselves  at  all  times,  I  shall  leave 
you  with  my  question — one  which  you  must 
endeavor  to  answer  by  the  increasing  quality 
and  purpose  of  your  work. 

You  must  always  say  to  yourself — is  there 
really  any  virtue  at  all  in  music  making  of 
any  kind  if  there  is  not  an  ever-increasing 
aliveness  in  the  art  of  our  time  and  its  pro¬ 
motion  and  presentation  by  those  (such  as 
you)  who  hold  the  great  responsibility  for 
fostering  increased  communication  between 
artists  and  public? 

What  use  would  it  be  if  all  book  publishers 
brought  almost  nothing  but  the  classics;  if 


all  the  galleries  showed  only  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  past  time? 

If  music  suffers  from  an  overplaying  of 
the  great  classics,  it  is  largely  the  repsonsi- 
bility  of  your  many  organizations,  for  you 
alone  can  bring  our  work  to  life  and  to  the 
ears  of  others.  Comp)osers  are  indeed  not  all 
marvelous,  but  there  is  much  to  choose  from 
among  us,  and  we  certainly  are  not  all  wrong. 

MR.  TRIMBLE;  Mr.  Trimble,  speaking 
from  his  dual  point  of  view  as  a  member  of 
the  younger  generation  of  American  com¬ 
posers  and  as  music  critic  for  The  Nation 
magazine,  addressed  himself  to  the  subject: 
“A  Repertory  for  the  Future”.  While  taking 
cognizance  of  the  encouraging  statistics  re¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Haverlin  concerning  the  per¬ 
formance  of  contemporary  music,  he  pointed 
out  that  in  a  recent  analysis  of  symphony 
orchestra  programs  in  the  United  States  made 
by  Musical  America  magazine,  American 
composers  fared  far  more  poorly  than  did 
Europeans  in  the  number  of  works  performed 
in  this  country.  With  all  deference  to  his 
colleagues  on  the  speakers’  platform,  he  said, 
“Frankly,  I  would  like  to  see  a  bit  of  chau¬ 
vinism  in  this  country.  Considering  our  na¬ 
tional  inferiority  complex  about  the  arts,  and 
the  inverse  snobbery  which  extols  anything 
imported  from  abroad,  we  needn’t  worry  very 
much  about  going  to  an  extreme.” 

He  also  pointed  out  that,  with  the  limited 
amount  of  time  available  on  any  single  pro¬ 
gram,  if  the  “classics”  were  to  continue  for¬ 
ever  to  hold  the  central  position,  there  would 
never  be  sufficient  room  for  the  music  of  our 
epoch.  In  the  field  of  contemporary  painting, 
he  said,  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  the  most  vital  force  in  the 
world.  We  have  built  museums  of  modem 
art  in  many  cities,  and  the  flourishing  life  of 
the  New  York  galleries  provides  a  great  many 
artists,  young  and  old,  with  moral  and  finan¬ 
cial  support  in  ample  style.  None  of  this 
exists  in  music,  though  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  American  composers  are  leading  the 
creative  field  just  as  surely  as  are  the 
painters.  “I  keep  looking  for  our  museums  of 
modem  music,”  he  said.  “Where  are  they?” 


FLEISHER  MUSIC  COLLECTION 
OF  THE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

A  special  word  of  appreciation  should  go  to 
Mr.  Theodore  A.  Seder,  Curator  of  the  Edwin 
A.  Fleisher  Music  Collection,  his  staff,  and 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  for  many 
courtesies  during  the  convention. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Seder  welcome  visitors  at 
all  hours,  and  show  them  through  the  collec¬ 
tion  which  is  his  charge,  but  most  of  the 
music  used  in  the  Convention  Workshop  came 
from  the  Fleisher  Collection. 

In  addition,  the  main  corridors  of  the 
Library  were  filled  with  a  most  beautifully 
arranged  exhibit  of  orchestra  scores,  music 
and  materials  showing  the  process  of  music 
reproduction,  the  history  of  music,  and  other 
very  interesting  data,  in  observation  of  the 
presence  of  the  convention. 

The  Fleisher  Collection  is  now  the  world’s 
largest  collection  of  orchestral  music,  con¬ 
taining  a  conductor’s  score  and  complete  set 
of  parts  for  more  than  10,000  compositions  in 
its  catalogue.  The  entire  standard  repertoire 
of  today  con  be  found  in  the  collection,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  great  number  of  contemporary 
works,  a  very  complete  Latin -American  sec¬ 
tion,  ^andinavian  section,  and  many  out  of 
print  items.  The  Collection  also  contains  an 
additional  2000  conductors’  scores,  and  has 
been  named  as  one  of  the  repositories  for 
the  Recording  Guarantee  Project  of  the 
American  International  Music  Fvmd  tape 
recordings. 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 


Edward  Durell  Stone, 
World-Famous  Architect, 
Discusses  Housing 
Of  The  Arts 

Decrying  an  “America  devoid  of  beauty,” 
Eklward  Durell  Stone,  world-famous  architect, 
speaking  at  the  general  session  on  Friday 
afternoon  on  “The  Arts  and  Their  Homes,” 
suggested  that  the  United  States  “is  on  the  eve 
of  a  cultural  renaissance’^. 

He  stated  that  since  World  War  II  ap¬ 
proximately  60  opera  houses  have  been  built 
in  Western  Europe  alone,  in  contrast  to  the 
United  States  where  it  has  been  years  since  a 
building  was  erected  primarily  for  symphonic 
music.  The  new  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  in  New  York  City  is  symbolic 
of  the  awakening  interest,  he  said. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  he  added,  that 
the  United  States  is  still  in  many  respects  a 
pioneer  country,  only  350  years  old,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  slow  p>ace  in  artistic  progress. 
With  its  stable  form  of  government,  tl^  United 
States  is  in  a  position  to  assure  world  leader¬ 
ship  in  all  fields  and  establish  the  superiority 
of  our  way  of  life  over  that  of  rival  countries. 

He  spoke  in  praise  of  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Jouett 
Shouse  of  pre^rty  in  Virginia  for  a  League 
headquarters  and  showed  a  number  of  slides 
of  Wolf  Trap  Farm  where  the  new  League 
offices,  for  which  Mr.  Stone  has  made  pre¬ 
liminary  sketches,  will  be  built.  Several  pre¬ 
liminary  sketches  of  the  League  headquarters 
building  were  included  among  the  pictures. 

Mr.  Stone  then  discussed  and  showed  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  number  of  buildings  of  which  he 
was  architect  which  are  devoted  to  the  per¬ 
forming  arts.  Among  these  were  the  cultural 
centers  at  Pasadena.  California,  and  Elngle- 
wood.  New  Jersey,  the  theatre  of  the  United 
States  Pavilion  at  the  Brussels  World’s  Fair, 
the  National  Cultural  Center  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  the  auditorium  at  the  University  of 
Lebanon  in  Beirut. 


Music  Listening  Room 

One  of  the  busiest  spots  of  the  convention 
was  the  Music  Listening  Room,  provided 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Music  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Ten  publishing  firms  of 
the  association,  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Inc., 
Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  Elkan-Vogel  Co.,  Galaxy 
Music  Corporation,  Mills  Music,  Inc.,  C.  F. 
Peters  Co.,  Theodore  Presser  Co.,  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  and  Shawnee 
Press,  provided  materials  for  a  library-listen¬ 
ing  room  in  the  William  Penn  Room.  Scores, 
tapes,  records  were  available,  along  with  de¬ 
tailed  information  provided  by  the  publishers’ 
representatives,  from  Wednesday  Uirough  Sat¬ 
urday. 

Conductors  and  orchestra  musicians  made 
good  use  of  this  room  throughout  the  entire 
convention,  and  the  Music  I^blishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  presented  a  special  session  for  Com¬ 
posers.  Conductors  and  Publishers  at  11:30 
a.  m.  Thursday  in  the  Listening  Room,  which 
included  a  buffet  luncheon. 

Robert  Holton,  of  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Inc., 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Listening  Room 
Project,  and  presided  over  the  Tliursday 
meeting.  'The  room  was  staffed  by  various 
representatives  from  the  participating  pub¬ 
lishing  companies.  The  idea  of  ffie  listening 
room  originated  at  the  Phoenix  League  Con¬ 
vention  in  1959,  and  Robert  Ward,  Composer, 
and  Managing  Editor  of  Galaxy  Music  Cor¬ 
poration  was  the  first  chairman  of  the 
project.  The  venture  has  become  one  of  the 
mo^  popular  of  all  ccmvention  services,  and  at 
Philadelphia,  the  room  was  bu^  from  morn¬ 
ing  until  night,  all  four  days  of  the  convention. 
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ARTISTIC  STANDARDS 

Schuman  Stresses  Orchestra  Role  In  Maintaining 
High  Artistic  Standards 


Chairman:  Thomas  Parry,  Jr.,  Manager,  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony 

Speaker:  William  Schuman,  Composer  and  President, 

Juilliord  School  of  Music 

Symphony  orchestras  operate  on  public 
funds  and  therefore  have  a  legal  and  moral 
responsibility  to  work  constantly  to  raise 
standards  to  the  highest  possible  level,  Wil¬ 
liam  Schiunan,  world-famous  composer  and 
president  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music, 
stated  in  the  general  session  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  on  “Artistic  Standards.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  orchestras  enjoy  a 
tax-exempt  status  granted  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  preserve  this  condition,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  orchestras  “keep  in 
mind  they  are  not  in  show  biz”  and  that  “fun 
and  entertainment”  are  not  sufficient  goals  for 
a  symphonic  ensemble. 

In  his  introduction  of  the  speaker,  Thomas 
D.  Perry,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  declared  that  standards  “are 
a  big  subject  invoked  frequently  by  promoters 
and  pre^agandists  for  their  own  purposes”. 
He  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  orchestras  to 
examine  what  standards  should  be  and  how 
they  can  be  raised  and  warned  that  “they 
should  not  lose  sight  of  quality  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  presentation”.  At  the  same  time,  he 
noted  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  subjectivity 
in  this  area,  characterized  at  one  extreme  by 
the  “I  don’t  know  anything  about  it  but  I 
know  what  I  like”  syndrome. 

At  the  opening  of  his  address,  Mr.  Schu¬ 
man  stated  that  the  key  word  in  artistic 
standards  is  “why”  and  suggested  that  this  be 
broken  down  into  “w — what,  h — how  and  y — 
yield  (the  result  of  the  investment)”. 

Acknowledging  the  wide  range  in  abilities 
of  performing  groups,  he  asked  what  touch¬ 
stones  could  ^  established  and  whether 
underlying  principles  could  be  formulated 
that  would  apply  to  all. 

Mr.  Schuman  said  he  felt  orchestras  often 
fail  to  “state  their  goals,  to  formulate  their 
artistic  policy  and  to  annoimce  to  all  the 
world  in  clear  language  what  they  want  to  do, 
what  they  hope  to  accomplish”.  Failure  to  do 
this  leads  to  aimlessness  in  the  operation,  he 
continued.  The  ccmductor  is  engaged  because 
he  is  glamorous  rather  than  because  he  is  a 
man  who  will  be  able  to  present  the  orchestral 
literature.  Unfortunately,  he  added,  too  many 
people  who  run  the  operation  “do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  basic  nature  of  the  music  literature”. 

In  commenting  on  how  standards  should  be 
raised,  Mr.  Schuman  stated,  “This  country  is 
brilliant  in  terms  ai  performance,  but  the 
brilliance  of  the  performance  is  rarely  related 
to  what  is  being  performed.  The  performance 
is  considered  as  a  display  vehicle  for  the  per¬ 
former,  whereas  the  single  criterion  should 
be:  does  the  performance  reveal  the  true 
nature  of  the  piece?” 

The  question  of  “yield”  or  the  return  on  the 
investment  is  an  organizational  responsibility, 
Mr.  Schuman  said. 

“We  have  a  great  and  glorious  crop  of  gifted 
Americans,  whom  the  orchestras  will  not  even 
consider  when  a  conductorial  vacancy  occurs,” 
he  declared.  “Let  us  choose  the  best  conduc¬ 
tor  even  if  he  is  an  American”. 

At  the  same  time,  he  pointed  out  that  “Am¬ 
erican  conductors  do  not  always  do  the  best 
for  the  American  composer”. 

He  described  “tenure”  as  a  potential  threat 
to  the  highest  standards,  because  “it  exists  to 
protect  the  incompetent”.  He  agreed,  how¬ 


ever,  that  musicians  should  not  be  “at  the 
whim  of  a  capricious  conductor  or  manager”. 

“The  world  of  art  is  tough  and  it  takes  cour¬ 
age  to  stand  up  for  the  best,”  he  admitted. 
“Humanitarian  feelings  cannot  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  artistic  judgment.” 

Turning  to  functions  and  responsibilities, 
Mr.  Schuman  called  the  conductor  “the  su¬ 
preme  authority”.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  players  would  work  as  hard  toward  im¬ 
proving  performing  abilities  as  they  have  to¬ 
ward  lifting  their  economic  status.  The  mana¬ 
ger,  “a  wet  nurse  to  the  impresario,  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  the  artist”,  must  be  dedicated. 
The  governing  boards,  “dedicated  and  en¬ 
lightened”,  should  fimction  with  manager  and 
conductor  in  the  same  way  university  trustees 
work  with  the  president  and  provost.  Wom¬ 
en’s  committees  should  consider  it  a  primary 
responsibility  to  interest  more  men,  starting 
with  their  husbands. 

In  the  field  of  music  education,  Mr.  Schu¬ 
man  emphasized  that  “something  has  to  be 
done”.  There  must  be  a  differentiation  be¬ 
tween  objective  and  subjective  standards.  “It 
is  one  thing  to  play  behind  closed  doors  but 
to  perform  in  public,  even  if  the  audience 
consists  only  of  parents  and  friends,  on  the 
level  no  wexisting,  is  a  disgrace”. 

There  are  many  remarkable  musical  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  schools  but  there  are  also 
“thousands  that  are  unspeakably  poor  and 
do  no  service  to  the  art  of  music”.  In  50  years, 
he  lamented,  we  are  really  no  farther  along 
than  we  were  and  things  are  not  better  than 
they  ever  were.  He  concluded  his  discussion 
of  music  education  by  saying,  “I  am  not  at¬ 
tacking  the  whole  institution,  only  90%  of  it”. 

Orchestras  are  the  “vital  center”  in  musical 
performance  in  the  United  States  and  they 
should  work  with  publishers  and  recording 
companies  to  raise  standards  all  along  the  line, 
he  said.  He  urged  that  managers  should  stop 
fighting  publishers  over  the  small  fees  they 
pay  for  contemporary  pieces. 

“Managers,  you  are  in  a  non-profit  game”, 
he  declared.  “Unless  you  show  idealism,  you 
might  just  as  well  go  back  to  the  advertising 
agencies”. 

On  government  in  the  arts,  Mr.  Schuman 
said  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  argue  about 
such  matters  since  the  government  “is  in”.  He 
stated  that  it  may  not  be  as  bad  as  some  peo¬ 
ple  have  feared  but  he  urged  that  work  should 
be  done  to  perfect  the  government  operation 
in  artistic  fields  and  suggested  that  present 
governmental  artistic  endeavors  be  organized 
in  a  “vertical  structure  with  professional 
guidance”. 

“T*»e  arts  bring  men  together”,  he  con¬ 
cluded.  “In  the  realm  of  mankind,  they  are 
responsible  for  our  greatest  glories”. 


HERB  SHRINER 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

His  acquaintance  with  playing  personnel 
problems  was  touched  on  in  his  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  his  home  town  band 
obtained  a  member  of  the  percussion  section. 
“He's  our  local  carpenter  and  became  a 
drummer  in  the  band  when  Sears  Roebuck 
sent  him  a  drum  instead  of  a  hoe  handle,  but 
he  was  the  only  drummer  I  ever  knew  who 
played  the  drum  from  the  inside!” 

Mr.  Shriner  attended  the  convention  as 
the  representative  of  his  “Pops  Americana” 
orchestra  and  program  which,  he  has  dis¬ 
covered,  lends  itself  well  to  pops  concert, 
orchestra  fund  raising  schemes. 


Joint  Responsibility  of  Board, 
Conductor,  Manager, 

Women's  Associations 

Chairman:  Donald  Engle,  Executive  Director, 

Martha  Baird  Rockcteller  Aid  to 
Music  Progrom 

Speakers:  Joseph  Levine,  Conductor,  Omaha  Sym¬ 

phony 

Charles  Bonner,  President,  Fresno  Phil¬ 
harmonic 

John  R.  Bullock,  Immediate  Past  Presi¬ 
dent,  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Miss  Dorothy  Humel,  Cleveland  Orchestro 
Women's  Committee 

Alan  Watrous,  Manager,  Dallas  Symphony 
Paul  Creston,  Composer 

In  introducing  the  program,  Mr.  Engle 
stated  that  responsibility  for  artistic  standards 
obviously  was  a  joint  enterprise  for  all  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  an  orchestra — the  conductor 
and  eve.'y  member  of  the  organization.  In 
some  cases,  he  said,  there  are  uneasy  con¬ 
sciences  and  uneasy  compromises  when  an 
orchestra  falls  short  of  the  kind  of  artistic 
leadership  it  may  be  expected  to  have.  Who 
is  responsible  for  artistic  standards? 

The  Goyerning  Boord: 

MR.  BULLOCK:  The  symphony  Board  of 
Directors  is  a  governing  power  and  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  public  trust.  Members  of  the  board 
act  as  trustees  for  a  community  institution. 
The  basic  tenets  for  good  board  administra¬ 
tion  are:  (1)  Select  the  ablest  possible  execu¬ 
tives;  (2)  Be  available  to  all  executives;  (3) 
Back  up  executives;  (4)  Have  courage  to  get 
another  man  if  one  does  not  meet  expecta¬ 
tions. 

The  conductor  sets  artistic  standards,  and 
he  discusses  his  policies  with  the  Board — with 
the  Board  having  the  power  of  veto. 

The  duties  of  trustees  are:  (1)  raise  money; 
(2)  support  the  conductor  and  manager  in 
aiming  for  the  stars — the  very  best,  and  (3) 
back  them  up. 

MR.  BONNER:  We  have  a  fine  conductor 
whom  we  have  chosen  with  care.  We  have 
tried  to  push  contemporary  music,  and  this 
coming  season  we  are  doubling  our  concert 
series  by  giving  pairs  of  concerts.  We  feel 
that  by  supporting  the  policies  of  our  conduc¬ 
tor  we  are  supporting  artistic  standards  in  our 
community. 

The  Conductor: 

MR.  LEVINE:  In  America  we  have  a  rising 
level  of  culture  and  people  welcome  being 
challenged  to  new  knowledge  and  apprecia¬ 
tion.  I  think  the  responsibility  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  conductor.  He  has  to  know 
what  he  is  doing.  We  must  have  a  respect  for 
today’s  audience.  If  the  conductor  wants  to 
do  a  work  in  which  he  believes  and  about 
which  he  has  conviction,  then  he  should  have 
freedom  to  do  it.  I  believe  people  will  accept 
anything  that  is  good.  Sometimes  we  make 
excuses  because  what  we  have  presented  is 
not  good,  and  we  try  to  say  the  public  just 
doesn’t  know.  There  are  some  instances,  for¬ 
tunately  few,  where  a  board  has  to  consider 
artistic  excellence  and  loss  of  money  ...  an 
artistic  success  but  a  financial  failure,  but  a 
conductor  is  engaged  because  the 'Board  be¬ 
lieves  in  him.  It’s  up  to  him  to  maintain  a 
high  level  of  artistic  judgment.  ' 
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The  Manager: 

MR.  WATROUS:  The  manager  is  always  in 
the  middle — between  the  women’s  association, 
the  critics,  conductor,  board,  musicians,  con¬ 
tributors,  ticket  holders — and  any  one  else 
who  is  involved  in  orchestra  operation. 

The  conductor  is  responsible  for  the  artistic 
direction  of  the  orchestra.  The  conductor  is 
responsible  for  what  goes  on  behind  the  foot¬ 
lights  and  the  manager  is  responsible  for 
everything  else.  I  can  think  of  no  situation 
where  managers  willfully  keep  the  conductor 
from  achieving  high  artistic  standards.  If  a 
conductor  wants  to  do  a  composition  scored 
for  twelve  extra  trumpets,  the  manager  may 
inquire  where  twelve  good  triunpets  are 
coming  from  and  how  much  they  will  cost,  or 
he  may  suggest  that  the  costs  of  some  pro¬ 
duction  seem  exhorbitant,  but  concerts  are 
a  part  of  the  manager’s  business  and  he  tries 
to  do  everything  possible  to  follow  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  artistic  direction.  I’m  inclined  to 
think  that  the  conductor  may  be  more  often 
limited  by  the  abilities  of  his  musicians  than 
anything  else. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  many  of  these  dis¬ 
cussions  we  are  confusing  “artistic  standards’’ 
with  the  problems  of  playing  contemporary 
music.  These  two  matters  are  not  synonym¬ 
ous. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  I 
think  it  is  high  time  that  New  York  papers 
do  not  consider  themselves  (or  are  con¬ 
sidered)  the  spokesmen  for  the  state  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  artistic  standards  in  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Just  because  the  standards  of  some 
New  York  organizations  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be,  I  do  not  think  that  should  be 
considered  typical  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
There  is  remarkable  improvement  in  cultural 
tastes  and  artistic  achievement  in  many 
places,  and  when  some  of  the  New  York 
papers  say  the  public  is  settling  for  the 
m^iocre  and  second  rate  in  music  and  per¬ 
formance,  I  say  that  is  simply  an  ignorance 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  country. 

The  Womens  Association: 

MISS  HUMEL:  Mr.  Elngle,  fellow  panelists, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  As  immediate  past 
president  of  The  Women’s  Committee  of  The 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  major  symphony  orchestra  women’s 
association  in  this  panel  discussion.  The  dual 
experience  of  being  a  performing  musician 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  our 
orchestra  has  given  me  many  valuable  in¬ 
sights  into  the  artistic  needs  of  orchestras  as 
well  as  their  administrative  and  economic 
wants,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  speak  about 
the  matter  of  artistic  standards  as  seen  from 
the  Cleveland  viewpoint. 

Orchestras  of  different  sizes  are  confronted 
with  different  problems  from  which  lessons 
may  be  learned  elsewhere,  and  it  is  our 
opinion  that  in  any  well-run  symphony  oper¬ 
ation  the  board,  the  conductor,  the  manager, 
and  the  women’s  association  have  separate 
responsibilities  which  must,  however,  be  kept 
in  constant  balance  with  one  another.  In 
Cleveland,  the  consensus  of  board,  manager, 
and  women’s  association  regarding  artistic 
standards  is  this:  If  the  conductor  is  to  be  a 
leading  cultural  force  in  the  community  and 
is  to  build  the  kind  of  performing  organiza¬ 
tion  the  community  expects  of  him,  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  that  he  be  completely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  orchestra’s  musical  policy; 
there  can  be  no  deviation  from  this.  A  very 
eminent  conductor,  we  are  informed,  once 
remarked  that  some  of  the  problems  in  oper¬ 
ating  a  symphony  orchestra  are  created  by 
well-intentioned  persons,  who,  while  profes¬ 
sing  to  take  an  interest  in  music,  often  carry 


it  to  a  point  where  it  bears  more  resemblance 
to  interference  than  assistance. 

Once  the  board  has  chosen  a  conductor,  this 
means  that  it  has  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
set  the  program  policy  and  to  insist  upon  the 
highest  attainable  performance  quality.  If 
this  confidence  ceases  to  exist,  there  remains 
the  privilege  of  replacement.  The  manager  is 
given  the  authority  to  carry  out  the  board’s 
and  conductor’s  policies  within  budget  re¬ 
strictions.  We  think  that  it  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  obligation  of  the  women’s  associa¬ 
tion  to  aid  the  conductor’s  vision  and  intent 
through  educational  activities.  The  ultimate 
aid  of  all  symphony  orchestras,  surely,  is  to 
help  provide  a  complete  musical  culture;  if 
audiences  are  to  progress  toward  that  degree 
of  maturity  and  understanding,  the  conductor 
must  have  a  long-range  plan  in  programming, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  commensurate 
one  in  education. 

There  is  no  point  to  making  music  in  public 
unless  an  audience  is  willing  and  ready  to 
participate  in  the  musical  experience.  Genu¬ 
ine  listening  is  an  activity,  not  a  “passivity”. 
A  modicum  of  effort  is  involved;  yet  it  is  an 
important  effort,  and  the  educational  work  of 
our  Cleveland  Orchestra  Women’s  Committee 
is  directed  toward  stimulating  such  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  audience.  This  work  has  been 
steadily  pursued.  For  forty  years,  which  is  the 
age  of  our  Women’s  Committee,  we  have  con¬ 
ducted  Music  Appreciation  Classes  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  a  greater  understanding 
of  orchestral  music.  Each  course  of  classes 
lasts  approximately  twenty  weeks,  beginning 
in  the  fall  with  the  concert  season  and  end¬ 
ing  near  Blaster  time.  A  modest  fee  covers  the 
cost  of  materials  used,  and  each  year  the 
study  program  consists  of  a  list  of  composi¬ 
tions  selected  from  the  current  season’s  reper¬ 
toire  of  The  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Through 
the  use  of  lectures,  discussions,  theme  sheets, 
and  recordings,  the  repertoire  is  thus  sur¬ 
veyed  by  the  listener  before  the  concert  pre¬ 
sentation.  This  last  season  over  500  persons 
attended  21  classes  in  various  parts  of  the 
city. 

The  Music  Appreciation  Classes  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  series  of  four  Pre-Concert  Talks 
that  deal  primarily  with  the  new  music 
played  at  the  concerts.  These  talks  are  avail¬ 
able  to  our  more  than  1500  members  and  their 
guests  and  are  given  in  Severance  Hall,  the 
home  of  our  orchestra,  by  the  program  book 
editor.  Last  season  among  new  works  per¬ 
formed  were  compositions  by  Walter  Piston 
and  Robert  Casadesus,  and  both  of  these 
notable  musicians  participated  in  our  Pre- 
Concert  Talks. 

We  feel  that  it  is  important  for  audiences 
to  become  acquainted  with  new  music,  not 
only  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  to  keep  the 
repertoire  from  becoming  moribimd.  It  has 
been  wisely  observed  that  if  people  were  to 
listen  only  to  the  works  they  had  accepted 
already,  the  time  might  come  when  they 
would  not  want  to  hear  them  any  more.  The 
familiar  is  well  regarded  with  affection,  but 
this  affection  need  not  be  exclusive  or  limited 
in  scope.  The  fact  that  Mozart  may  be  our 
favorite  composer  need  in  no  way  prevent  us 
from  deeply  enjoying  Stravinsky.  Too  often 
the  remark,  “I  know  what  I  like”,  is  only  a 
cover-up  for  “I  like  what  I  know”.  The 
dimensions  of  the  human  mind  are  vast;  it 
can  without  conflict  accommodate  the  most 
diverse  ideas  and  styles,  and  it  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  so.  Through  our  Pre-Concert 
Talks,  we  help  to  broaden  the  extent  of  our 
listeners’  musical  knowledge  and,  more  im¬ 
portant,  to  make  their  attitudes  both  more 
receptive  and  eager  for  new  experiences. 

In  Cleveland  we  have  witnessed  a  consider¬ 
able  change  in  audience  reaction  to  contem¬ 
porary  music.  During  the  last  two  seasons, 
one-quarter  of  the  repertoire  played  has  been 
devoted  to  music  written  in  our  time;  in  the 


light  of  the  fact  that  we  have  only  two-and- 
a-half  centuries  of  orchestral  music  upon 
which  to  draw,  is  this  not  a  logical  propor¬ 
tion? 

Because  we  are  all  interested  in  attendance 
at  the  concerts,  let  us  look  at  our  box-office 
figures.  During  the  season  just  concluded, 
we  had  more  sold-out  houses  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  the  orchestra’s  history,  with  85%  of 
the  seats  for  the  24  pairs  of  concerts  held  by 
season  subscribers.  This  was  possible  even 
with  a  recent  20%  increase  in  the  price  of 
tickets;  another  10%  increase  will  be  put 
into  effect  next  season,  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  at  this  date  is  ahead  of  last  year’s. 
We  feel  certain  that  the  inclusion  of  a  fair 
share  of  contemporary  music  has  had  no  ill 
effect  on  our  attendance  figures,  and  that  the 
orchestra’s  entire  educational  program,  of 
which  we  are  a  part,  has  helped  to  contribute 
to  this  result. 

When  we  speak  of  the  orchestra’s  entire 
educational  program,  we  should  not  fail  to 
mention  the  veiy  extensive  Children’s  Con¬ 
certs  Series  which  last  year  attracted  more 
than  80,000  young  people  to  Severance  Hall. 
This  method  of  close  collaboration  between 
the  boards  of  education  in  our  area  and  the 
orchestra  has  become  known  world-wide.  Al¬ 
though  this  series  is  not  directly  within  the 
province  of  The  Women’s  Committee,  apart 
from  such  services  as  monitoring,  it  must  be 
included  here  because  the  receptiveness  of 
our  audiences  may  be  traced  in  part  to  their 
early  exposvu-e  to  the  best  music,  old  and 
new. 

Chir  Women’s  Conunittee  feels  very  strong¬ 
ly  that  certain  events  generally  considered 
“social”  really  provide  a  large  amovmt  of 
educational  value.  The  programs  which  we 
present  each  season  include  recitals,  inter¬ 
views,  with  distinguished  visiting  artists,  open 
rehearsals  with  soloists,  and  panel  discussions. 
All  are  followed  by  receptions  which  make  it 
possible  for  our  members  and  guests  to  meet 
the  artists  and  speakers  informally.  Iliese 
occasions  are  of  inestimable  value  in  helping 
us  attract  a  large  membership,  which  we  can 
subsequently  interest  in  our  other  educational 
activities  and  the  concerts. 

There  are,  then,  three  definite  procedures: 
Music  Appreciation  Classes,  Pre-C^oncert 
Talks,  and  social-educational  events.  Through 
these  we  have  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
counteract  the  primary  factors  that  militate 
against  full  enjoyment  of  music:  one,  insuf¬ 
ficient  realization  of  what  this  art  is  aU  about; 
two,  inability  to  form  a  total  response,  intel¬ 
lectually  as  well  as  emotionally.  Every  sea¬ 
son  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  music;  nobody  de¬ 
mands  that  we  “like”  everything  that  is 
played.  There  is  in  every  period  a  good  deal 
to  criticize;  but  we  should  know  why,  with 
criteria  that  are  sound  and  solid. 

As  is  true  with  any  professional,  our  con¬ 
ductor  is  concerned  with  the  reaction  to  the 
music  he  presents;  but  he  must  have  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  If  the  objectives 
of  the  board,  management,  and  women’s  as¬ 
sociation  differed  from  those  of  the  musical 
director  and  conductor,  confusion  would  en¬ 
sue  and  artistic  standards  would  suffer. 

In  conclusion:  music  can  no  more  stand 
still  than  can  science,  transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  medicine.  If  audiences  wish  to 
stand  still,  they  will  be  left  behind.  It  is  the 
conductor  who  must  set  the  pace  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  to  be  made;  it  is  largely  the  women’s 
association  that  should  provide  the  necessary 
stilmuli  to  deepen  and  extend  the  musical 
awareness  of  the  audience,  so  Aat  it  may 
keep  pace  with  this  progress. 

All  women’s  associations  help  to  ensure 
the  continued  existence  of  their  orchestras  by 
fund-raising  activities;  they  also  can  carry 
out  well-planned  educational  programs  that 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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JOINT  RESPONSIBILITIES 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
will  ensure  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  lis¬ 
teners  for  these  orchestras.  In  this  way, 
women’s  associations  will  make  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  what  Robert  Schumann  once 
called  “the  favorable  circumstances  that  must 
unite  before  the  beautiful  can  emerge  in  all 
its  dignity  and  splendor’’. 

The  Composer: 

MR.  CRESTON:  Gene  Buck  once  said  that 
the  human  mind  is  like  a  parachute,  it  only 
functions  when  it  is  open.  Eveiyone  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  artistic  responsibility  of  an 
organization  should  have  an  open  mind,  but 
the  conductor  has  the  whole  responsibility  for 
maintaining  artistic  standards.  He  has  the  re- 
^x>nsibility  of  presenting  good  music  of  a 
wide  range  of  tjT)e,  style,  and  period. 

It  seems  elementary  but  worth  restating 
that  the  manager  and  ^e  trustees  must  accept 
an  orchestra  as  a  non-profit  organization,  and 
artistic  standards  should  not  be  equated  with 
box  office.  The  conductor  has  the  lonely  job 
of  setting  standards;  that  job  cannot  be  left 
to  the  audience,  or  even  the  critics,  for  both 
have  been  notoriously  wrong. 

I  do  not  see  why  one’s  thoughts  immedi¬ 
ately  turn  to  the  playing  of  contemporary 
music  when  we  talk  a^ut  artistic  standards. 
I  understand  by  this  term  the  best  possible 
presentation  of  the  best  possible  music-re¬ 
gardless  of  period.  We  are  speaking  of  the 
artistic  level  an  orchestra  achieves  and  main¬ 
tains  by  performance,  programming,  and 
artistic  leadership  in  the  whole  field  of  music. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  remembered  that 
what  we  hear  of  the  classical  repertoire  rep¬ 
resents  the  2%  cream  of  the  crop  which  sur¬ 
vived.  Of  the  music  of  our  own  day,  through 
all  the  means  of  communication  at  our  dis¬ 
posal,  we  hear  a  high  percentage  of  the  music 
of  our  own  time.  If  there  is  no  presentation 
of  contemporary  music,  how  can  we  select  the 
best?  How  exciting  it  is  that  we  have  this 
opportimity! 

From  the  floor:  What  can  an  orchestra  and 
conductor  expect  in  a  commissioned  work? 

MR.  CRESTON:  The  Conductor  states  the 
“occasion”  for  the  work — whether  he  wants 
it  for  an  opening  or  closing  number — he  gives 
the  instrximentation,  and  the  length.  The 
composer  tries  to  deliver  his  best  possible 
piece  on  time. 

From  the  floor:  How  much  say  does  the 
composer  have  about  the  way  his  piece  is 
played? 

MR.  CRESTON:  Here  again  the  conductor 
sets  the  policy.  Sometimes  for  a  first  perform¬ 
ance,  a  conductor  will  consult  painstakingly 
with  the  composer,  or  else  he  may  completely 
ignore  the  composer.  The  composer  writes  a 
piece  with  conviction;  if  he  is  fortunate  the 
conductor  plays  it  with  matching  conviction. 
If  these  two  convictions  are  present,  then 
the  listener  with  an  open  mind  shoiild  be 
able  to  make  an  artistic  judgment. — K.M. 


FLEISHER  LIBRARY 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

Loans  from  the  Fleischer  Collection  are 
made  with  a  minimum  of  red  tape.  The  chief 
restrictions  are  that  the  music  must  not  be 
available  for  sale  or  rent  at  commercial 
soiu-ces,  and  the  borrower  must  be  a  musical 
organization,  not  an  individual.  Loans  are 
limited  to  organizations  above  the  high  school 
level.  No  charge  is  made  except  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  insurance  costs. 

The  collection  has  proven  invaluable  to  the 
League — a  very  sizeable  proportion  of  the 
repertoire  used  in  the  League’s  various  work¬ 
shops  and  institutes  at  Asilomar,  Orkney 
Springs  and  elsewhere  has  come  from  the 
Fleisher  Collection. 


Canductars  and  Campasers  Sessian 


How  To  Evaluate  New  Scores 


L.  to  R.  Composer 
Henry  Cowell,  Victor 
Feldbrill,  Conductor 
of  the  Winnipeg  Sym¬ 
phony,  and  Composers 
Iain  Hamilton  and 
George  Rochberg. 


Chairman:  Victor  Feldbrill,  Conductor,  Winnipeg 
Symphony 

Composers  Panel:  Henry  Cowell 
loin  Hamilton 
George  Rochberg 

In  a  session  carefully  designed  to  circum¬ 
vent  lengthy,  formal  speeches,  approximately 
a  hundred  composers  and  conductors  en¬ 
thusiastically  exchanged  viewpoints  and  in¬ 
formation,  occasionally  lined  up  on  their  re¬ 
spective,  professional  battle  lines  and  fired 
questions  and  answers  back  and  forth  as 
strains  from  the  spontaneous  and  fortissimo 
efforts  of  somewhat  over  zealous  barbershop 
quartet  conventioneers  (another  convention) 
drifted  up  from  the  hotel  lobby. 

The  session’s  comments  and  observations 
included  the  following: 

Composer  Henry  Cowell:  The  world  of 
sound  is  complicated  and  the  composer  has  in 
his  mind  sounds  which  do  not  exist.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  cope  with  a  sound  that  is  totally 
unknown.  Sometimes  compK)sers  try  things 
out  on  the  piano  and  if  they  do,  it  drives  the 
orchestral  tone  out  of  the  mind.  We  have  to 
be  able  to  hear  the  sound  as  a  total.  As  a 
child,  I  taught  my  self  to  think  sound  for  an 
hoiu-  or  so  a  day. 

You  can’t  really  evaluate  a  score  unless 
y<>a  can  hear  it,  but  there  are  certain  sign¬ 
posts  which  sometimes  are  helpful.  For  in¬ 
stance,  is  the  writing  haphazard  or  is  there 
some  plan  of  organization  such  as  the  12  tone 
row  serial  or,  perhaps,  is  there  evidence  of 
a  12  tone  row  criminal? 

If  the  composer  and  the  conductor  can’t 
think  the  music  and  hear  it,  then  the  audi¬ 
ence  probably  won’t  be  able  to  hear  it  even 
when  it’s  played. 

Conductor:  I  think  we  might  as  well  be 
frank  about  this  part  of  our  work.  Aside  from 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  time  required 
every  few  weeks  to  really  immerse  yourself 
in  literally  dozens  of  new  scores  in  an  attempt 
to  evaluate  them  and  decide  whether  or  not 
to  play  them,  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  in 
this  room  can  really  hear  the  music  by 
studying  the  score.  I,  for  one,  can’t  do  it. 
I  certainly  can  become  acquainted  with  the 
score  intellectually,  but  I  do  not  really  hear 
the  music  from  merely  reading  the  score  nor 
do  I  feel  that  I  can  make  a  proper  evaluation 
of  the  potential  within  the  composition.  We 
need  tapes  of  these  new  works  as  an  aid  in 
our  efforts  to  sincerely  and  conscientously 


bring  to  our  orchestras  and  audiences  new 
music  which  we,  ourselves,  can  believe  in. 
(Nods  of  agreement  from  many  heads.) 

Mr.  Cowell:  That  reminds  me  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  who  wrote  saying  that  he  very  much 
wanted  to  do  the  first  performance  of  my 
new  work  and  could  he  please  have  a  record 
of  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  The  conductor  does  have  a 
difficult  problem  to  choose  from  the  many, 
many  scores  available  to  him.  If  the  work  is 
extremely  difficult  and  unusual,  I  think  you 
need  to  seek  out  the  composer  personally  and 
ask  his  help  in  getting  acquainted  with  the 
music.  In  the  last  analysis,  however,  you 
must  always  be  asking  yourself  the  following 
question;  Is  this  work  likely  to  be  interesting 
music  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  audience 
for  whom  I  shall  be  playing  it? 

Mr.  Rochberg:  A  conductor  must  have  a 
point  of  view  and  a  point  of  view  is  dependent 
on  experience  and  knowledge.  If  the  con¬ 
ductor  hasn’t  developed  taste  and  discrimina¬ 
tion,  then  he  cannot  evaluate  a  work. 

Expediency  unfortunately  doesn’t  work  for 
art.  It’s  almost  impossible  to  propose  valid 
signs  whereby  you  can  recognize  the  valuable 
works.  The  valuable  works  are  produced  out 
of  a  composer’s  conviction  and  about  the  only 
outward  and  immediately  recognizable 
aspects  are  whether  or  not  there  is  consist¬ 
ency  of  style  in  a  work,  and  whether  or  not 
a  definite  personality  emerges  from  the  work. 

Question:  What  about  the  matter  of  good 
orchestration?  Can’t  that  provide  one  fairly 
valid  indication?  And,  speaking  of  orches¬ 
tration,  why  aren’t  composers  taught  proper 
and  sympathetic  use  of  instruments? 

Mr.  Rochberg:  I  don’t  believe  in  classes  in 
orchestration.  You  can’t  teach  it.  A  person 
either  has  it  or  doesn’t  have  it.  A  composer 
either  has  a  sense  of  orchestral  sound  and 
understands  its  component  parts  in  terms 
of  specific  instruments,  or  he  doesn’t  have  it. 

Composer  Comment:  It’s  very  heartening 
to  me  to  hear  conductors  frankly  admit  that 
they  cannot  invariably  depend  on  their  own 
evaluation  of  a  score  without  hearing  at 
least  some  presentation  of  the  music — even 
as  someone  suggested,  a  piano  version.  If  a 
conductor  knows  that  he  has  such  a  problem, 
then  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  him  choosing 
his  program  materials  from  that  huge  body 
of  contemporary  works  for  which  topes  and 
records  are  available. 
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FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF  THE  ARTS 


Chairman:  Miltan  King,  President,  National  Symphony 

Speaker:  Hugh  Outfield,  Vice  President  of  Eastern 

Division  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  two  words  explain 
my  presence — John  Edwards. 

I  almost  feel  like  a  criminal  returning  to  the 
scene  of  the  crime,  for  it  has  been  six  years 
since  I  actively  participated  in  a  discussion 
of  symphony  matters,  and  I  must  say  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  hear  this  subject  discussed  again. 

I  should  dispel  any  questions  which  might 
be  in  the  minds  of  those  in  the  room — par¬ 
ticularly  Philadelphians — concerning  m.y  lack 
of  identification  with  the  activities  in  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  committees.  My  busi¬ 
ness  schedule  precludes  any  local  .activity. 

I  do  not  appear  before  you  posing  as  an  ex¬ 
pert,  and  I  must  announce  in  advance  that 
this  is  not  to  be  a  speech.  I  merely  wish  to 
make  some  observations  out  of  my  own 
orchestral  background  and  other  experiences 
in  fund  raising  and  maybe  provoke  some  dis¬ 
cussion  that  will  be  helpful  in  your  work. 

The  subject  of  my  talk  would  not  be  on  the 
program  if  symphony  orchestras  were — like 
business  enterprises — self  sustaining.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  must  be  some  trouble  in  some 
circles,  for  the  problem  of  raising  sufficient 
money  to  do  all  you  wish  for  your  great  or¬ 
chestras  seems  to  be  2m  ever-present  one. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  financing  the  arts,  or 
keeping  the  discussion  to  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  as  a  major  exponent  of  the  arts,  is  simply 
a  matter  of  raising  money. 

Music — playing,  programming — will  have 
been  talked  about  at  other  sessions  of  this 
conference.  What  I  propose  to  do  is  talk 
about  “money.” 

Where  does  the  money  come  from? 

I  can  list  for  you  at  least  nine  sources  (1) 
local,  county  or  state  tax  money  allocations; 
(2)  box  office  revenues;  (3)  tour  income; 
(4)  pops  concerts;  (5)  recording  income;  (6) 
endowments;  (7)  special  projects;  (8)  contri¬ 
butions — individuals,  donors  of  substantial 
patronage,  and  associations,  and  (9)  corporate 
support. 

This  listing  is  elementary,  but  I  find  that  all 
too  often  these  elements  are  not  broken  down 
and  analyzed  one  by  one  to  determine  the 
proper  relationship  each  plays  to  the  total 
requirement. 

It  is  too  easy  for  members  of  the  board  or 
enthusiastic  members  of  the  association  to 
overplay  one  element  of  fund  raising  and 
neglect  others.  Without  proper  analysis  and 
then  direction,  the  program  gets  lopsided  and 
more  talent  and  effort  is  expended  on  one 
phase  than  it  is  worth. 

A  board  of  directors  should  look  at  an 
operating  income  statement  of  an  orchestra 
in  the  same  fashion  that  a  business  looks  at 
its  balance  sheet  or  operating  statement.  It 
should  be  examined  to  see  what  parts  of  it 
are  making  money  and  what  parts  are  creat¬ 
ing  expense  out  of  proportion  to  income. 

Going  back  to  my  experience  as  president 
and  a  board  memf^r  of  the  National  Sym¬ 
phony  in  Washington,  and  with  no  personal 
ego  involved,  I  felt  that  we  saw  light  for 
the  first  time  in  our  fight  against  mounting 
deficits  through  a  careful  analysis  that  John 
Edwards  and  I  prepared.  The  presentation 
which  I  made  isolated  each  of  the  segments  of 
the  operation  which  bore  upon  meeting  total 
budgets. 

Let  me  try  a  few  of  these  for  size  and  see 
if  you  agree  that  these  are  important  elements 
of  income.  Going  back  to  my  listing,  let’s  take 
them  one  by  one; 


Hugh  Duffleld,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  Vice- 
president,  discusses  orchestra  financing  as 
Milton  King,  President  of  the  National  Sym¬ 
phony  and  chairman  of  the  session,  listens 
attentively. 


1.  Tax  allocation.  Most  symphony  orchf.*s- 
tras  receive  some  funds  through  local  govern¬ 
ment.  (The  National  Symphony  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  since  it  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  has  a  unique  city  government.)  You 
should  never  cease  to  push  for  this  support. 
You  are  quite  justified  in  seeking  it — it  is 
not  charity.  The  city,  county,  or  state  govern¬ 
ment  should  support  you,  and  you  play  a 
very  important  part  in  the  educational  system 
of  the  community.  Your  orchestra  supple¬ 
ments  and  enriches  music  courses,  choral 
groups,  and  provides  a  vehicle  to  bring  good 
music  to  the  ears  of  the  school  children.  A 
good  symphony  orchestra  in  a  town  fosters 
the  interest  of  young  people  in  leaiming  music 
and  playing  with  orchestras,  which,  of  course, 
furnish  the  mempower  pools  for  the  chairs  in 
every  symphony  orchestras  in  this  country. 

2.  Box  office  revenues.  Here  one  has  to 
determine  the  proper  and  fine  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  highest  price  that  can  be  charged 
for  the  ticket  and  the  ability  of  the  greatest 
number  of  people  to  pay  that  price.  Music  is 
for  the  millions  and  not  for  only  the  few. 
You  have  an  obligation  to  the  public  to  have 
your  music  heard,  and  yet  it  must  be  at  a 
price  that  provides  a  big  part  of  your  total 
income. 

3.  Tour  income.  Here  I  think  we  have  to 
be  realistic.  Unless  someone  wants  to  per¬ 
sonally  underwrite  the  expense  or  the  orches¬ 
tra  is  given  a  grant,  I  can  only  say  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  that  you  must  a:^  the  question 
“Does  it  pay  financially?”  I  recognize  the 
worth  and  value  of  a  tour — the  publicity  and 
the  identification  of  the  orchestra  in  a  musical 
world,  but  I’m  talking  about  the  primary 
function  of  most  orchestras,  which  is  to  bring 
symphonic  music  to  their  commimities  and 
satisfy  a  civic  need. 

4.  Pops  concerts.  This  brings  music  to  an 
increasingly  larger  circle  of  music  lovers.  It 
trains  the  ear  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
strictly  popular  music  and  symphonic  works. 
I've  argued  that  to  insert  “Daphnis  and 
Chloe”  in  a  pK)ps  concert  would  whet  the 
appetite  of  the  uninitiated  to  hear  more 
standard  works  played  frequently  by  our 
great  orchestra.  Because  of  the  popularity  of 
pops  concerts,  and  because  they  take  less  re- 
he2.rsal  time,  they  are  good  publicity  for  the 
orchestra  and  can  be  money  makers. 

5.  Recording  income.  This  is  fine,  if  the 
stature  of  the  orchestra  is  such  that  it  can 
secure  such  contracts.  It  is  certainly  some¬ 
thing  to  which  an  orchestra  can  a^ire. 

6.  Endowments.  Much  is  said  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  not  too  much  has  been  done,  or  at 


least  not  enough.  I  think  you  detect  a  little 
more  effort  in  this  direction  recently  than 
was  true  in  the  past.  I  would  like  to  feel  that 
endowments  would  expand  in  popularity  as 
they  have  for  other  educational  institutions. 
An  endowment  insures  the  future  even 
though  it  doesn’t  pay  this  we^’s  grocery  bill. 

7.  Special  projects.  Here  are  the  balls,  the 
horse  shows,  the  races,  the  garden  tours, 
cooking  schools,  and  other  projects  that  range 
from  simple  coffee  klatches  to  extravaganzeks. 
These  are  the  things  that  only  women  can 
dream  up,  and  I  would  be  the  first  to  defend 
every  single  project  that  would  raise  money 
for  any  cause,  orchestra  or  otherwise.  Here 
I  would  only  argue  for  a  sense  of  proportion. 

It  is  discouraging  to  see  the  women  hours 
that  are  put  into  projects  of  this  kind  that  net 
so  little,  when  you  could  argue  that  these 
talents  and  hours  could  be  much  more  pro¬ 
fitable  if  channeled  differently.  This  is  where 
the  head  must  play  as  big  a  part  as  the  heart. 

This  is  where  those  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  orchestra  business  must  dim  the 
enthusiasm  at  times,  realizing  that  there  are 
bigger  jobs  to  get  done  and  directing  the 
energies  of  the  workers  to  the  bigger  jobs. 

One  last  word — ^never  be  without  these 
projects.  They  offer  the  more  glamourous  op¬ 
portunities  for  more  and  more  women  to 
identify  themselves  with  your  orchestra  and 
its  work,  and  through  such  special  projects 
your  list  of  workers  for  the  more  important 
fimd  raising  efforts  will  increase. 

8.  Contributions.  I  am  sxire  that  there  al¬ 
ways  will  be  this  fine  dedicated,  foresighted 
corps  of  individuals  who  will  be  recognized 
in  the  community  as  patrons  and  patronesses 
of  the  arts,  and  per  se,  the  symphony  orches¬ 
tra.  These  persons  need  not  be  cultivated  for 
they  are  doing  what  they  do  because  of  their 
intense  belief  in  the  orchestra.  The  thing  we 
all  see  on  the  American  scene  is  that  the 
niunber  of  these  individuals  is  decreasing. 
Sometimes  the  crude  word  “angel”  is  used  to 
describe  them,  but  they  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  more  difficult  to  come  by.  The  orchestra 
should  ask  every  single  responsible  and 
solvent  citizen  to  view  its  efforts  as  import¬ 
ant  and  give  generously  when  the  appeal  is 
made. 

(a)  Individual  contributions.  You,  like 
every  United  Fimd  or  Red  Cross  chapter,  or 
health  association,  must  employ  the  means  to 
broaden  the  base  of  contributions.  It  is 
harder  to  raise  $1,000  from  1,000  people  than 
it  is  to  raise  $1,000  from  one  person,  but  the 
maintenance  of  an  orchestra  will  inevitably 
depend  upon  broad  support,  and  I  do  not  eli¬ 
minate  children  from  this  grouping.  A  gift 
from  a  child  places  a  value  upon  the  project 
or  on  the  subject — in  this  case  music. 

(b)  Associations.  Probably  every  orchestra 
in  this  League  has  a  different  assortment  of 
associations  which  aid  in  the  support  of  the 
orchestra.  They  nm  the  gamut  of  Junior 
Leagues,  women’s  club,  women’s  business 
organizations,  music  groups,  civic  clubs  and, 
of  course,  the  top  association  of  all  is  the  fine 
womm’s  committee  of  the  orchestra  associa¬ 
tion.  Without  the  women’s  committees  I  am 
sure  that  orchestras  could  not  survive. 
Through  the  manpower  (in  this  case  woman 
power)  they  provide,  the  sustained  interest 
they  evidence,  and  the  influence  they  effect, 
their  accomplishments  are  outstanding.  I 
salute  th^n. 

9.  Corporate  support.  I  should  like  to  treat 
this  subject  separately  and  maybe  a  little 
more  fully  than  the  oAer  elements  of  finan¬ 
cial  support  because  I  have  a  feeling  that 

(CcHitinued  on  Page  14) 
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orchestras  are  still  groping  for  an  answer  to 
the  typical  business  man  who  asks  why  they 
should  be  sui^rted. 

rU  admit  that  I’ve  been  turned  down  many 
times,  but  after  stating  the  reasons  for  support 
which  I  shaU  discuss  with  you,  I’m  still  con¬ 
vince  that  they  are  sound  and  if  employed 
well  and  finally  understood,  orchestras  will 
receive  a  greater  share  of  support  from  busi¬ 
ness  than  they  are  getting  at  the  present  time. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  recognize  that  in 
some  cities  where  major  industry  ^  head¬ 
quartered  that  the  hea^  of  these  major  com¬ 
panies  have  given  evidence  of  their  personal 
interest  in  symphony  orchestras,  have  given 
generously  of  their  own  funds,  and  have  in¬ 
fluenced  major  giving  on  the  part  of  their 
own  corporations.  I  am  talking  about  the 
problem  of  business  support  in  the  cities 
where  there  is  not  a  concentration  of  major 
industry,  or  in  towns  dominated  by  a  single 
outstanding  corporation. 

You  have  a  right  to  exist.  With  so  many 
other  problems  facing  the  cities  in  the  United 
States — welfare  needs,  juvenile  delinquency, 
urban  renewal,  increas^  tax  loads — this  is 
your  competition.  The  city  cries  for  the 
remedy  of  the  problems  I  mention,  and  you 
come  forward  asking  that  symphony  music 
be  heard  in  your  town. 

To  the  disinterested  person  it  is  too  easy  for 
him  to  say  “with  so  much  to  be  done  in  this 
world — why  bother  myself  about  a  symphony 
orchestra?” 

I’m  afraid  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
child  in  a  convalescent  home  or  a  victim  of  a 
crippling  disease  has  a  greater  heart  appeal 
thw  whether  the  three  B’s — Bach,  Beethoven, 
and  Brahms — are  heard  or  not  from  a  live 
orchestra  in  yoiu’  home  town. 

People  less  responsive  to  civic  needs  will 
argue  this,  and  yet  these  same  people  make 
up  the  audience  of  our  concerts.  1  don’t  know, 
but  it  would  be  interesting  to  determine 
what  percent  of  individual  ticket  buyers  and 
season  ticket  holders  are  subscribers  to  your 
annual  substaining  fund. 

This  is  not  important  but  interesting.  It  is 
not  important  because  it  is  your  primary  in¬ 
terest  to  bring  symphonic  music  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people  without  feeling 
that  each  one  bears  an  obligation  to  support 
the  orchestra  in  some  auxiliary  financial 
manner. 

What  does  it  come  down  to?  Just  this — 
that  for  every  worthwhile  civic  need  there 
is  a  small  corps  of  men  and  wmnen  who 
dedicate  themselves  to  providing  a  key  factor 
to  the  health  of  the  city — and  this  is  what 
you  are  doing. 

I’m  going  to  skip  references  to  three  main 
props  for  a  heal^y  community.  They  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  important,  and  yet  I’ll 
leave  them  from  context  in  my  remarks. 
These  three  major  elements  are  home,  church, 
and  school.  Three  other  props  I  would  like 
to  discuss  because  they  have  a  bearing  on 
the  raising  of  money  for  symphony  orchestras. 

I’ve  been  a  president  of  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  one  city  and  of  a  retail  associa¬ 
tion  in  another,  and  through  these  experi¬ 
ences,  apart  from  my  corporate  position  at 
those  times,  I  saw  the  importance  of  healthy 
commerce,  high  employment,  and  good  wages 
in  a  community. 

As  the  chairman  of  a  Red  Cross  chapter  in 
one  city,  a  chairman  of  the  United  Fimd  drive 
in  two,  and  president  of  Community  Chest 
Federation  in  the  third,  I  saw  the  sochd  needs 
of  a  commimity  and  recognized  as  a  business 
man  that  if  ^ese  ills  were  not  curbed  or 
cured,  the  city  would  deteriorate,  making  it 
a  more  unfavorable  place  in  which  to  do 


business.  The  whole  area  would  lack  the 
climate  for  increased  production  and  profit¬ 
able  industry.  The  human  needs  must  be  met 
or  the  tax  loads  are  burdensome.  The  em¬ 
ployable  work  forces  must  have  good  social 
conditions  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
or  they  will  move  elsewhere. 

But  the  community  must  also  have  culture, 
and  this  is  important  The  desire  for  culture 
builds  and  uses  libraries,  encourages  the 
theater — both  legitimate  and  “little”,  estab¬ 
lishes  museums,  and  creates  and  reproduces 
great  music. 

Culture,  and  the  desire  for  it,  sets  the  tone 
for  the  commimity.  These  are  the  things  we 
speak  of  with  pride,  and  make  a  special  note 
of  this.  When  we  talk  about  “our  city”  how 
often  do  we  talk  about  the  slums?  Practically 
never.  How  often  about  the  big  factory?  Not 
always.  But  we  always  speak  of  the  beautiful 
library,  the  civic  center,  the  concert  hall,  the 
museum,  the  galleries,  the  parks,  and  the 
Rialto.  If  we  take  friends  around  our  city, 
this  is  what  we  show  them.  This  is  what  the 
tourists  agencies  are  asked  to  tell  about  in 
city  after  city. 

This  should  be  important  to  you,  and  if 
you  are  having  difficulty  in  finding  support 
for  your  orchestra^  you  should  embark  on  a 
crusade  to  sell  this  concept  of  your  orchestra 
in  this  setting. 

Does  this  make  sense  to  a  business  man 
from  whom  you  are  seeking  supfwrt?  Let’s 
look  at  the  arguments: 

1.  Elaborate  on  the  importcince  of  culture  in 
the  community.  It  is  essential  in  a 
“healthy”  community. 

2.  Appeal  to  civic  pride — the  business  man 
has  it.  He  may  not  like  Beethoven,  but 
he  wants  to  talk  about  the  fact  that  his 
city  has  one  of  the  best  orchestras  in  the 
region. 

3.  Remember  that  he  has  some  hardheaded 
business  sense.  Sometimes  it  will  almost 
be  the  element  of  “What  do  I  get  out 
of  it?”  If  it  comes  within  the  proviso  of 
the  orchestra  policy,  let  him  sponsor  a 
children’s  concert,  or  some  big  special 
event. 

4.  Play  to  children — as  many  as  you  can 
afford  to  play  to.  The  business  man  will 
see  this  as  an  alternate  interest  to  other 
less  favorable  pursuits  and  as  a  counter- 
agent  to  juvenile  delinquency. 

5.  Show  him  that  children  are  interested  in 
good  music  and  not  just  because  they  are 
captive  audiences.  Subscription  concerts 
for  children  have  been  overwhelmingly 
successful  in  many  areas. 

6.  The  last  time  I  checked  in  a  given  city, 
over  52%  of  the  phonograph  records  were 
classical.  The  percentage  may  be  even 
greater  now,  and  it  could  be  pointed  out 
to  the  business  man  that  he  is  supporting 
a  popular  thing. 

7.  Mention  your  payroll.  You  provide  a 
payroll — orchestra  and  administration — in 
the  town,  and  I  can  assure  you  as  a  past 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  we  worked  awfully  hard  to  attract 
an  industry  that  had  a  payroll  and  an 
operating  budget  that  equalled  that  of 
many  of  the  major  symphonies  of  the 
Unit^  States. 

8.  This  payroll  spends  money — a  musician 
spends  money  just  like  any  other  wage 
earner. 

9.  Symphony  music  can  only  be  played  by  a 
symphony  orchestra.  If  great  music  is  to 
have  a  future,  it  must  be  heard.  This  is 
a  practical  business-like  approach. 

10.  Have  pride  in  your  conductor,  and  sup¬ 
port  the  man  whose  talents  will  bring 
renown  to  the  city  and  make  a  cultural 
contribution  to  the  whole  conununity. 


The  Arts  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Chairman;  Roger  G.  Hall,  Manager,  Philadelphia 
Orchestra 

Panel  Members:  Doyle  Morgan,  ExecHtive  Directar  et 
the  Cultural  Attractians  Fund  of  Greater 
New  Orleans 

Robert  K.  Kroesen,  Assistant  Executive 
Vice  President  at  the  Greater  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Chamber  of  Cammerce 
Eugene  Brandstadter,  Chairman,  Fine  Arts 
Committee,  Chamber  at  Cammerce, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Mr.  Morgan  described  the  prominent  role 
played  by  the  New  Orleans  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  establishment  of  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Arts  Fund.  Testimony  to  the  Chamber’s 
vital  participation  in  the  development  of  the 
Cultural  Arts  Fund,  is  the  fact  that  C.  of  C. 
officials  released  Mr.  Morgan  from  their  em¬ 
ploy  and  named  him  Director  of  the  Fund. 
Thus,  the  organization  became  almost  im¬ 
mediately  an  extension  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Morgan  listed  the  ten  New  Orleans  or¬ 
ganizations,  of  which  the  New  Orleans  Phil¬ 
harmonic  is  one,  whose  annual  operating 
funds  are  raised  by  the  Cultural  Arts  Fund. 
In  essence,  the  Fund  operates  in  the  same 
way  as  do  the  arts  councils  in  such  cities  as 
Cincinnati,  Fort  Wayne,  Winston-Salem,  et. 
al,  except  that  in  this  case  the  motivating 
force  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Both  Mr.  Brandstadter  and  Mr.  Kroesen,  on 
the  other  hand,  represented  Chambers  of 
Commerce  whose  sole  cultural  activity  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  symphony  orchestra  in  their  re¬ 
spective  communities.  The  Wilkes-Barre 
Chamber  plays  a  more  dramatic  role,  for  Mr. 
Brandstadter  gave  it  entire  credit  for  reviving 
an  almost  defunct  orchestral  association 
shortly  after  World  War  II.  He  explained  that 
Wilkes-Barre’s  economy,  a  constant  problem 
since  the  1929  depression,  was  particularly 
hard  hit  in  the  late  40’s.  As  a  result,  the 
“luxury”  of  a  symphony  orchestra  was  one  of 
the  first  community  activities  considered  dis¬ 
pensable.  At  that  time,  however,  the  ,ner- 
chants  and  industrialists  connected  with  the 
Chamber  agreed  to  employ  all  of  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  facilities  towards  promoting  and 
publicizing  the  activities  of  the  orchestra  and 
its  value  to  the  conununity.  Such  facilities  in¬ 
cluded  newsletters,  posters,  printed  material, 
in-store  promotion,  mail  solicitation  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  business,  etc.  ’Thus,  as  a  result  of 
jumping  into  the  breach  in  those  times,  the 
Chamber  has  continued  to  appoint  annually 
a  chairman  of  its  “Fine  Arts  Committee” 
whose  primary  function  is  to  maintain  the 
position  of  the  orchestra  in  the  community. 
Mr.  Brandstadter  is  both  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  itself  (viola)  and  its  Board  of 
Directors. 

Mr.  Kroesen  described  the  support  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Trenton  which  is 
fairly  typical  of  those  cities  where  it  takes 
some  interest  in  the  orchestra.  He  exhibited  a 
number  of  copies  of  the  Trenton  Chamber  of 
Commerce  monthly  magazine,  each  one  of 
which  prominently  featured  the  orchestra,  its 
concerts,  its  concert  schedules,  soloists,  pro¬ 
grams,  and  so  forth.  The  magazine,  an  un¬ 
usually  elaborate  and  handsome  publication, 
constantly  upholds  the  Trenton  Symphony  as 
the  “cultural  jewel”  of  the  city,  the  artistic 
organization  which  should  at  all  times  be 
supported  by  the  Chamber  membership. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  from  the 
floor  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speeches  from 
which  these  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

There  is  no  Chamber  of  Commerce  policy, 
either  local  or  national,  in  connection  with 
support  of  the  arts  and  specifically  of  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras. 

(Continued  on  Page  16)  , 
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Ways  of  Increasing  Board  Effectiveness  Discussed  In  Large  Budget  Orchestra  Meetings 


Chairman:  Jahn  R.  Bullock,  Immediate  Past  President, 
Cincinnati  Symphony 

Speokers:  Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum,  Trustee,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Orchestro 

Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  Vice-president,  Na¬ 
tional  Symphony 

Miss  Dorothy  Humel,  Trustee,  Cleveland 
Orchestra 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Roberts,  Board  Member,  Dallas 
Symphony 

1) 

A  lively  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  duties  of  board  members  was 
evoked  under  the  skillful  leadership  of  John 
R.  Bullock,  immediate  past  president  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  the  series 
of  meetings  held  for  board  members  of  large 
budget  orchestras  (those  employing  full-time 
managers).  The  sessions  were  devoted  to  dis¬ 
cussions  of  board  organization  and  member¬ 
ship,  board  work  and  operations  and  financing 
increasing  costs. 

The  initial  session  on  “board  organization 
and  membership”  centered  around  statements 
made  by  Miss  Dorothy  Humel,  a  trustee  of 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  president  of  the 
Association  of  Women’s  Committees  for  the 
Major  Orchestras;  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  (Washington,  D.  C.);  and  Samuel  Rosen¬ 
baum,  trustee  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

In  opening  the  sessions,  Mr.  Bullock  said 
he  felt  communication  was  lacking  among  the 
boards  of  the  larger  orchestras  in  regard  to 
operating  methods.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  increasing  use  could  be  made  of  League 
conventions  to  bring  together  board  members 
who  face  common  problems  and  have  solved 
them  in  varying  ways.  He  emphasized  the 
value  he  felt  his  orchestra  had  received  from 
information  obtained  in  previous  League 
conventions. 

Introduced  as  “the  man  who  wrote  the 
book”,  Mr.  Rosenbaum  described  the  ideal 
orchestra  direction  as  being  in  the  hands  of 
"three  people  with  plenty  of  time  and  money.” 
However,  faced  with  the  lack  of  such  well- 
heeled  and  dedicated  triumvirates,  most  or¬ 
chestras  find  it  expedient  to  enlist  every 
element  in  the  community  to  participate  in 
board  activity.  He  described  an  ideal  board 
member  as  one  who  is  “well-versed  in  music 
but  doesn’t  know  anybody”,  and  is  therefore 
not  likely  to  try  to  push  onto  the  conductor 
musical  performers  who  are  in  his  circle  of 
friends. 

At  the  same  time,  he  suggested  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  more  board  members  know 
about  the  operation,  the  harder  they  are  to 
deal  with.  Judgment  in  symphony  board 
operations  is  also  frequently  warped  by  the 
emotions,  he  said.  He  warned  against  the 
choice  of  individuals  to  serve  on  symphony 
boards  who  do  not  “know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Franz  Schubert  and  Lee  Shubert”  and 
who  are  always  at  a  loss  when  it  comes  to 
making  decisions  in  regard  to  organization 
problems.  He  emphasized  that  the  operation 
of  a  symphony  orchestra  is  an  “essential 
artistic  activity  and  not  an  entertainment”. 

In  concluding,  he  urged  that  the  word  “de¬ 
ficit”  be  dropped  from  the  symphony  voca¬ 
bulary  because  to  the  business  man  who  is 
being  approached  for  help,  it  “connotes  in¬ 
efficiency  in  management”. 

Mrs.  Shouse  followed  with  a  thoughtful 
statement  which  she  urged  other  board  mem¬ 
bers  to  elaborate  on  and  help  perfect  so  that 
at  some  future  time  the  League  might  issue 
a  suggested  method  of  procedure  for  the 
selection  and  indoctrination  of  board  mem¬ 
bers.  In  general,  she  expressed  herself  as  op¬ 
posed  to  board  members  who  will  not  work 
on  the  various  activities  and  projects  of  the 


“Board  members  should  know  from  the 
outset  that  they  are  stewards  of  a  public  trust 
and  that  they  are  supervising  the  handling  of 
public  funds,”  she  said.  Every  symphony 
society  should  prepare  for  its  new  and  cur¬ 
rent  board  members  a  kit  of  essential  back¬ 
ground  material,  which  would  include  the 
constitution  and  by-laws,  a  history  of  the 
orchestra,  an  evaluation  by  the  manager  and 
conductor  of  its  impact  on  the  community,  a 
statement  of  goals  from  the  music  director 
with  suggested  means  of  attaining  those  goals. 
She  suggested  also  that  there  should  be  a 
description  of  the  plan  of  operation  prepared 
by  the  manager,  a  statement  of  the  purposes 
and  activities  of  the  women’s  committee,  an 
outline  of  the  public  relations  activities  of  the 
association  and,  finally  but  by  no  means  least, 
a  budget. 

Outlining  the  duties  of  a  board  member, 
Mrs.  Shouse  stressed  that  he  (or  she) 
should  be  expected  to  attend  board  meetings 
and  to  support  all  functions  of  the  association, 
to  interpret  the  orchestra  to  the  community  at 
large,  to  make  a  personal  contribution  and 
assist  in  fimd-raising  activities,  to  subscribe 
to  season  tickets  and  attend  concerts,  to  ac¬ 
cept  committee  assigiunents  and  carry  them 
out  promptly,  to  add  to  the  list  of  names  of 
prospective  supporters  and  to  show  interest 
in  other  cultural  phases  of  the  community  life. 

Describing  the  operation  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  board.  Miss  Humel  subscribed  to  a 
number  of  suggestions  made  by  Mrs.  Shouse 
and  Mr.  Rosenbaum  but  stated  emphatically 
that  the  board  and  women’s  association  should 
not  be  concerned  with  musical  policy.  This  is 
the  province  of  the  conductor,  she  stated,  and 
if  it  is  not  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  board,  and  public,  it  is  up  to  the  board  to 
make  a  change  in  the  musical  director. 

She  deplored  ignorance  of  by-laws  on  the 
part  of  board  members,  recommended  that  the 
president  of  the  women’s  committee  attend 
board  meetings  if  she  is  not  a  board  member 
in  order  to  achieve  proper  co-ordination  of 
activities.  “Otherwise,  you  may  find”,  she 
warned,  “that  the  women’s  committee  with  all 
the  best  intentions  will  be  going  off  on  tan¬ 
gents  that  will  not  serve  ^e  best  purposes 
of  the  organization”. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion,  it  was  suggested 
by  several  speakers  that  the  board  inevitably 
becomes  involved  in  artistic  matters  and  that 
it  is  a  rare  and  ideal  situation  in  which  the 
board  can,  or  will,  stay  completely  away 
from  such  considerations.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  board  serves  as  a  channel  through 
which  community  reaction  to  symphony 


L.  to  R.  Samuel  R. 
Rosenbaum,  Trustee  of 
the  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra  and  Trustee  of 
the  Music  Performance 
Trust  Fund;  Miss  Dor¬ 
othy  Humel,  Trustee  of 
the  Cleveland  Orches¬ 
tra;  John  R.  Bullock, 
Board  Member  and 
Immediate  Past  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony;  Mrs.  Jouett 
Shouse,  Vice-president 
of  the  National  Sym¬ 
phony. 

considered  the  duty  of  the  board  to  discuss 
fully  with  conductor  and  manager  those  mat¬ 
ters  which  displease  the  public. 

It  was  stressed  that  it  is  the  board’s  func¬ 
tion  to  set  the  general  policy,  artistic  and 
financial,  and  for  this  reason  the  board  can¬ 
not  remain  entirely  detached  from  artistic 
matters.  One  manager  expressed  a  feeling  of 
frustration  because  of  the  lack  of  accessi¬ 
bility  to  board  members  and  urged  that  board 
members  should  be  available  for  managerial 
conferences.  Many  orchestra  boards  reserve 
the  right  to  approve  the  program  suggestions 
of  the  conductor,  in  respect  both  to  guest 
artists  and  works  performed. 

In  summarizing  the  opening  session,  Mr. 
Bullock  suggested  that  it  was  ^e  duty  of  the 
board  in  general  to  keep  things  “moving  for¬ 
ward,”  to  prevent  any  occurrences  that  would 
reflect  unfavorably  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  community  and  to  see  to  it 
that  there  was  a  proper  <  ccoimting  of  funds. 

Discussion  at  the  luncheon  and  afternoon 
sessions  centered  on  “Board  Work  and  Opiera- 
tions.”  The  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
porting  on  individual  operations,  board  for¬ 
mat,  length  of  term  of  service,  retirement  of 
board  members  and  similar  matters.  As  all 
those  participating  in  the  session  were  called 
upon  by  Mr.  Bullock,  it  became  apparent 
that  there  is  wide  variation  in  the  practice  in 
different  cities. 

Cases,  pro  and  con,  were  made  for  large 
boards  (as  many  as  80  members)  and  small 
boards  (as  few  as  12);  executive  committees 
(ranging  in  size  from  3  to  16);  monthly  and 
quarterly  meetings;  the  subdivision  of  the 
board  into  various  committees,  standing  and 
special;  the  presence,  ex-officio,  on  the  board 
of  the  conductor,  musicians  from  the  orches¬ 
tra,  and  the  president  of  the  local  musicians’ 
union. 

“Financing  Increasing  Costs”  was  the  topic 
of  the  final  session  and  was  opened  by  a  plea 
from  Mr.  Bullock  for  a  better  definition  of 
various  budgetary  items  that  are  listed  in  the 
comparative  statistical  reports  on  orchestral 
operations.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Edwards  that 
the  major  orchestra  managers  at  their  meeting 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
clarify  and  re-define  many  of  the  terms  used. 

Mr.  Bullock  was  particularly  disturbed 
about  the  lack  of  universal  acceptance  of  what 
constituted  “earned  income”.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  he  suggested  there  were  4  types  of 
income:  earned  (ticket  sales,  tours,  program 
advertising,  radio,  TV  and  recording),  en¬ 
dowment,  governmental  subsidy  (city,  board 


organization. 
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Large  Attendance  At 
Wednesday  Evening 
"Tune-Up  Party" 

Each  year  the  Newsletter  has  reported  the 
current  Convention’s  “Tune-Up  Party”  for 
early  arrivals  as  the  “best  party  in  con¬ 
vention  history”  and  the  1961  party,  presented 
by  the  Allentown  Symphony  (Pa.),  Delaware 
Valley  Philharmonic  (Pa.),  Haddonheld  Sym¬ 
phony  (N.  J.),  Lancaster  Symphony  (Pa.), 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  New  Jersey  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
the  Woodbxiry  Symphony  (N.  J.),  lived  up  to 
this  well-establi^ed  tradition. 

The  number  of  “early  arrivals”  for  the 
convention  has  increased  steadily  for  several 
years,  and  one  observer,  noting  the  large  at¬ 
tendance  at  this  most  pleasant  occasion,  re¬ 
marked  that  in  order  to  be  classed  as  an  early 
arrival  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  present 
two  days  before  the  Time-up  Party.  So  it 
seemed,  and  as  the  evening  progressed  more 
and  more  persons  swelled  the  throng  in  the 
Franklin  Suite.  Certainly  this  delightfully 
appointed  occasion  proved  to  be  the  largest 
“Tune-Up  Party”  ever  presented. 

To  Chairman  R.  Wilton  Billstein,  President 
of  the  Woodbury  Symphony,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  above-mentioned  host  or¬ 
chestras  goes  a  special  accolade  and  the 
gratitude  of  all  who  attended.  The  joyous 
occasion  which  they  made  possible  gave  the 
convention  a  most  auspicious  start. 


BOARD  EFFECTIVENESS 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 
of  education,  county,  state  or  national),  and 
fund-raising  or  contributed. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Roberts,  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra,  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  meeting  increasing  costs  par¬ 
ticularly  those  deriving  from  higher  wages  for 
the  musicians.  After  describing  briefly  the 
growth  of  the  Dallas  orchestra  in  the  past  5 
years,  she  stated  that  it  was  the  feeling  that 
giving  through  the  conventional  channels  had 
reached  the  saturation  point  and  the  need, 
therefore,  was  to  spread  the  base. 

An  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Dallas  Sym¬ 
phony  to  obtain  permission  from  the  national 
labor  imions  to  solicit  contributions  from 
workers  through  payroll  deductions,  Mrs. 
Roberts  said.  She  pointed  out  that  a  very 
small  per  capita  contribution  from  all  the 
workers  in  the  larger  industries  of  the  Dallas 
area  would  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
the  increasing  costs. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  not  enough  emphasis  is  placed  on 
soliciting  local  foundations  which  are  often 
able  to  give  substantial  sums  for  specific 
projects. 

Mr.  Bullock  described  the  method  used  by 
the  United  Fine  Arts  Fund  in  Cincirmati  to 
cover  the  top  executives  of  all  the  major  busi¬ 
ness  firms  of  the  city.  He  also  explained  the 
use  of  a  special  hmd  raising  project  for 
specific  purposes:  in  Cincinnati  in  order  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  orchestra  to  100  by 
adding  8  new  players,  30  individuals  and 
business  firms  were  obtained  to  cover  the 
cost  for  a  3-year  period  after  which  the  cost 
would  be  abwrbed  as  part  of  the  regular  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  orchestra. 

In  connection  with  endowments,  it  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Bullock  that  ^>ecial  attention 
should  paid  to  the  senior  trust  officers  of 
banks  as  well  as  attorneys  who  might  find 
opportimities  to  suggest  to  clients  a  bequest 
or  a  grant  to  the  symphony.  Through  con¬ 
sistent  advertising  for  bequests  and  endow¬ 
ments  in  its  program,  he  said  the  Cincinnati 
orchestra  has  received  several  substantial, 
and  unexpected,  gifts  in  the  past  few  years. 


Ticket  Soles  and  Maintenance  Fund  Campaign 


Chairman:  Ralph  Black,  Managar,  Baltimor*  Sym¬ 
phony 

Speakers:  Robert  Thomson,  Manager,  Omaha  Sym¬ 

phony 

Mrs.  Edward  Gogolin,  Board  Member, 
Harrisburg  Symphony  Association  (Po.) 

Henry  Peltier,  Manager,  Wichita  Symphony 

Mrs.  Fred  Loxorus  III,  Member  Executive 
Board,  Cincinnati  Symphony 

Richard  Cisek,  Asst.  Manager,  Minneapolis 
Symphony 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Littlefield,  Monoger,  Tampa 
Philharmonic 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker,  Board  Member, 
Nashville  Symphony 

Mr.  Milo  DeVries,  Manager,  Grand  Rapids 
Symphony 

Mr.  Michael  Brotmon,  Manager,  Hartford 
Symphony 

The  session  found  focus  and  direction  in  the 
list  of  questions  prepared  by  Chairman  Black 
and  asked  the  panel.  (See  end  of  story). 

Several  observations  and  areas  of  agreement 
were  evident  from  the  beginning  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
Women’s  Associations,  supervise  by  manage¬ 
ment,  should,  and  usually  do,  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  season  ticket  sales.  Three 
reasons  were  given  for  the  motivation  of 
workers  selling  tickets  as  well  as  for  buying 
them:  (1)  a  love  and  respect  for  the  music 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  success  of 
the  orchestra;  (2)  companionship  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  with  compatible  people  in 
a  common  undertaking,  and  (3)  “status”  as  a 
worker  and  participant  in  a  worthwhile  civic 
endeavor.  The  seeking  of  status  by  this  means 
is  not  to  be  deplored  and  should  be  managed 
wisely. 

Prospect  lists  were  said  to  be  ineffective 
from  clubs  unless  used  by  an  actual  club 
member.  The  better  prospect  lists  included — 
new  executives  in  local  businesses,  bank  lists, 
lists  from  real  estate  agents,  and  not  to  be 
ignored,  the  Christmas  and  telephone  lists  of 
the  members  of  the  Women’s  Committee. 

♦Campaigns  by  telephone  were  considered 
generally  vmsuccessfvil. 

Public  recognition  both  in  concert  programs 
and  in  newspapers  was  to  be  a  considered 
necessary  rewaixl  to  successful  workers.  Re¬ 
duced  prices  for  student  tickets  to  build  sea¬ 
son  ticket  purchases  were  emphasized  by  Mrs. 
Parker,  particularly  when  launching  a  new 
series. 

From  the  floor,  a  representative  frwn  Salt 
Lake  City  explained  a  very  successful  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  to  a  large  maili^  list  to  stimu¬ 
late  ticket  sales  by  eu-ousing  interest  in  con¬ 
certs  from  material  about  the  concert  program 
the  questionnaire  contained. 

Both  ticket  sales  campaigns  and  fund  rais¬ 
ing  campaigns  should  be  thoroughly  organized 
and,  in  general,  patterned  after  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  fund  raising  organizations.  Of 
course,  the  timing  must  not  overlap. 

The  session  ended  on  the  poignant  note  of 
one  lady  who  was  much  distressed  to  learn 
that  there  is  no  miracle  formula  for  ticket 
selling  or  fund  raising,  the  keys  to  success  are 
good  organization  and  very  hard  work. 

I.  L. 

QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  PANEL 
DISCUSSION 

Ticket  Sales 

1.  Whose  responsibility  are  ticket  sales? 

A.  Women’s  Committee  and  manager’s. 

2.  Why  do  people  buy  tickets?  Why  do 
workers  work? 

A.  Love  of  music,  companionship,  status. 

3.  How  does  an  orchestra  sell  tickets? 

A.  By  hours  of  work  by  indefatigable 
people  who  believe  in  it. 


4.  Where  do  you  find  workers?  Who  finds 
them?  How  many  really  work? 

A.  The  chairman  looks  constantly. 
Others  recommend.  Not  enough. 

5.  Where  do  you  find  prospects? 

A.  Club  lists,  bank  lists,  real  estate, 
utilities.  Welcome  Wagon  lists,  service 
clubs,  music  teachers,  personal  friends. 
*6.  Do  telephone  campaigns  work? 

A.  No. 

7.  What  do  you  do  for  the  workers? 

A.  Honors  and  public  recognition. 

8.  How  many  tickets  can  an  individual  sell? 

A.  Unlimited. 

Leadership  in  the  ticket  campaign  is  all 
important,  and  there  is  no  easy  road  to  suc¬ 
cess. 

♦Elditor's  Note  on  Telephone  Campaigns: 
Specific  rejx)rts  from  many  orchestras  and 
their  womens  association  on  the  success  of 
telephone  campaigns  belie  the  categorial  state¬ 
ment  of  the  panel  that  telephone  Ccunpaigns 
are  not  successful.  For  a  report  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  one  orchestra  in  telephone  campaigns 
see  page  19. 


Information,  Please 

Under  the  able  supervision  of  Chairman 
Ralph  Black,  Manager  of  the  Baltimore  Sym¬ 
phony,  the  “Information,  Please”  session,  held 
on  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Franklin  Suite, 
drew  this  much-used  room’s  second  largest 
crowd — second  only  to  the  “Tune-up  Party” 
on  Wednesday  evening. 

Originally  presented  at  the  Sioux  City  Con¬ 
vention  in  1957,  the  popularity  of  this  session 
has  been  proven  regardless  of  time  of  day  or 
evening  it  is  held.  Providing,  as  it  does,  the 
best  opportunity  for  individual  counselling  on 
all  manner  of  symphony  and  arts  council 
problems,  many  delegates  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  consult  experienced  con¬ 
sultants  recruited  from  the  League’s  member¬ 
ship.  Tables  were  set  up  for  individual  con¬ 
sultation  on  Publicity  and  Promotion,  Benefit 
Concerts,  Pops  Concerts,  Fund  Raising  and 
Budgeting,  Women’s  Associations,  Record 
Keeping,  "Tax  Support  for  Orchestras.  They 
were  all  busy  from  2:30  p.  m.  imtil  long  after 
the  scheduled  closing  time  of  4:00  p.  m. 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

Even  though  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  declares  its  belief  that  “what  helps 
the  arts,  helps  business”  and  infers  that  it 
seeks  to  instill  this  policy  at  the  local  level, 
there  is  strong  indication  that  there  is  not  a 
very  strong  relationship  between  local  Cham¬ 
bers  and  the  office  in  Washington  as  far  as 
these  extra-curricular  activities  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  local  Chambers  are  autonomous  and, 
for  the  most  part,  take  part  in  the  promotion 
and  support  of  the  symphony  orchestra  only 
if  (a)  there  is  at  least  one  influential  Chamber 
official  who  is  personally  interested  in  the 
destiny  of  the  orchestra  and  therefore  per¬ 
suades  the  Chamber  to  reflect  this  interest  by 
active  participation  in  matters  orchestral,  or 
(b)  if  one  or  more  orchestra  officials,  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  Chamber  and  its  membership 
express  support  of  the  orchestra  in  some  way, 
have  succe^ed  in  persuading,  or  “promoting”, 
a  local  Chamber  to  do  so. 

Most  local  Chambers  of  Commerce  rarely 
show  anything  but  routine  interest,  unless 
support  is  vigorously  requested,  preferably  by 
community  leaders  who  are  officers  in  both 
the  Chamber  and  the  orchestra. — R.G.H. 
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Symphony  Womens  Associations 


I.  Annual  Luncheon 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Greene,  Past  President, 
Hartford  Symphony  Auxiliary,  Conn. 

"The  Care  and  Feeding  af  the  Guest 
Artist" 

Artist  Panelists:  Lillian  Kallir,  Pianist 

Claudette  Sorel,  Plan:st 
Georgia  Davis,  Contralto 

Panel  Chairman:  A.  Beverly  Barksdale,  Monager, 
Clevelond  Orchestra 

In  introducing  the  program,  Mr.  Barksdale 
commented  that  entertainment  for  the  guest 
artist  can  be  a  pleasure,  or  a  nightmare  for 
everyone  concerned  unless  there  is  careful 
advanced  planning.  The  image  of  the  entire 
city  and  the  artist’s  impression  of  it  usually 
are  created  by  the  orchestra’s  hospitality 
which  is  almost  always  an  activity  of  the 
Women’s  Committee. 

Petite  Miss  Sorel  said  an  artist’s  fee  may 
seem  very  generous  to  local  groups  who  do 
not  realize  that  at  least  half  the  fee  goes  for 
expenses  —  travel,  hotel,  publicity  materials, 
royalties,  and  agent’s  commission.  The  guest 
pianist  expects  a  good  piano;  she  would  ap¬ 
preciate  transportation  to  the  concert  in  a 
private  car  which  would  insure  better  care 
of  her  concert  gown;  she  would  like  to  have 
someone  at  the  stage  door  to  meet  her;  she 
would  like  the  opportunity  to  approve  plans 
for  after-concert  entertainment  well  before¬ 
hand.  Each  community  should  be  aware  of 
the  need  of  developing  good  critics  whose 
judgment  has  worth  and  validity. 

Miss  Davis  agreed  that  radio  and  television 
promotion  are  important  to  the  sale  of  tickets 
for  a  local  concert,  and  that  the  morning  of 
the  concert  or  the  evening  before  are  the 
best  spots  for  Radio  and  TV  appearances.  The 
guest  artist,  imless  expressly  forbidden  by 
his  agency  contract,  should  be  willing  to  ap¬ 
pear  for  interviews. 

The  thoughtfuls  hosts,  she  said,  would  also 
point  out  to  the  guest  artists  any  unusual 
noises  to  be  expected  during  the  performance 
such  as  trains  and  airplanes,  striking  clocks  on 
college  campus,  etc.  and  any  other  distrac¬ 
tions. 

Miss  Kallir  said  conductors  often  defer  the 
rehearsal  of  the  concerto  until  the  very  last 
thing  at  the  dress  rehearsal,  and  many  times 
fail  to  provide  even  an  upright  piano  for  the 
soloists  to  use  for  warm-up  while  the  orches¬ 
tra  rehearses  its  part  of  the  program.  She 
said  there  is  seldom  any  opportunity  for  the 
soloist  to  try-out  the  concert  piano  before 
the  rehearsal  with  the  orchestra.  A  chance  to 
practice  on  the  piano  in  the  concert  hall  be¬ 
fore  the  dress  rehearsal  with  the  orchestra  is 
invaluable.  She  went  on  to  say  that  the  con¬ 
ductor  should  allow  twice  the  actual  playing 
time  of  the  concerto  for  rehearsal  with  the 
soloist.  To  allow  only  an  hour  to  rehearse 
a  45-minute  concerto  puts  the  soloist  vmder 
considerable  pressure. 

Social  events  for  the  visiting  artists  should 
be  planned  well  in  advance,  in  writing, 
giving  some  idea  of  the  type  of  entertainment 
planned — reception,  dinner  party  for  a  few 
people,  for  a  large  crowd. 

A  question  was  raised  as  to  where  the  guest 
artist  should  stay  if  the  town  did  not  have  an 
adequate  hotel.  All  three  artists  agreed  that 
a  carefully  chosen  private  home  would  suf¬ 
fice  if:  (a)  the  family  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  entertain  the  guest  but  was  willing 
to  leave  him  or  her  alone;  (b)  that  liie  guest 
could  eat  when  and  what  he  liked. 

The  panel  agreed  that  intermission  at  the 
concert  was  not  the  best  time  to  visit  back- 
stage. 


The  hostess  for  the  after-concert  party 
should  plan  to  have  simple,  substantial  food  if 
she  is  entertaining  the  artist  and  'or  musicians 
who  have  eaten  early  and  lightly  and  are 
usually  hungry  after  the  concert. 

The  artist  has  an  obligation  to  her  hostess 
and  should  stay  at  parties  for  a  gracious 
length  of  time.  The  artist  should  not  leave  the 
city  at  intermission  (if  her  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  over),  or  immediately  after  the  con¬ 
cert  unless  travel  schedules  make  it  im¬ 
perative.  It  is  far  better  for  the  artist  to 
decline  the  after  concert  party  invitation  in 
the  beginning,  than  to  accept  and  disappoint 
both  her  hostess  and  the  other  guests  by  de¬ 
clining  the  invitation  at  the  last  minute. 

Summing  up  the  “care  and  feeding  of 
artists”,  Mr.  Barksdale  said  the  manager  of 
the  orchestra  should  arrEuige  details  of  the 
after-concert  entertainment  with  the  artist 
management  in  writing  so  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding.  He  is  in  a  better  position 
to  handle  these  preliminary  arrangements 
than  is  the  hostess  or  a  member  of  the  wo¬ 
men’s  committee. 

If  there  is  a  reception,  there  should  not  be 
a  long  receiving  line  and  the  artist  should  join 
the  group  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  other  guests  are  having  only  light  re¬ 
freshments,  the  guest  artist  should  be  in¬ 
vited  to  have  some  simple  substantial  meal — 
simple  meat,  good  salad,  fresh  fruit,  cheese 
tray,  etc. — no  elaborate,  rich  food — in  the 
kitchen  or  breakfast  room. 

The  thoughtful  hostess  is  considerate  of  her 
artist  guest  but  does  not  fuss  over  her,  and 
certainly  no  guest  artist  is  ever  asked  to 
perform  at  an  after-concert  party. 

Guest  artists,  agreed  the  panelists,  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  react  to  the  same  kindnesses  and 
consideration  as  any  other  guest  in  the  city 
or  in  one’s  own  home. 

Note:  The  artist  panelists  were  presented 
jointly  by  the  League  and  several  artist 
managements.  Each  artist  management 
agency  which  holds  a  business  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  League  was  invited  to 
sponsor  the  panel  appeai  ance  of  one 
of  its  artists.  Three  organizations  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation. 

Miss  Lillian  Kallir  represented  the 
Friedberg  Management,  Miss  Sorel 
represented  the  Herbert  Barrett  Man¬ 
agement  and  Miss  (Georgia  Davis  is  im- 
der  the  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Music  League. 


II.  Educational  and  Promo* 
tional  Cooperative 
Projects 

Chairman:  Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Board  Member,  Sioux 
City  Symphony 

"Music  For  Youth  Month" 

Mrs.  George  Armstrong,  Post  President,  Women's 
Committee,  Midland  Symphony  Women's 
Committee  (Mich.) 

March  1961,  was  an  historic  and  exciting 
month  in  Midland,  Michigan,  and  particularly 
for  the  Midland  Symphony  Orchestra  Wom¬ 
en’s  Committee  and  the  youthful  musicians 
of  the  commimity.  For  the  first  time  an  en¬ 
tire  month  was  designated,  by  official  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  City  Council,  as  “Music  for 
Youth”  month.  For  thirty -one  days  the 
youthful  musicians,  music  groups  and  their 
teachers  were  recognized,  and  the  vast  re¬ 
sources  of  talent  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  community.  By  newspaper  publicity, 
radio  broadcasts,  discussions  and  mvisical 
performances  the  varied  musical  activities 
available  in  this  city  of  28,000  people  were 
highlighted.  Every  facet  of  miisical  endeavor 
was  included:  orchestra,  choral,  instr\imental, 
vocal,  composition,  church  music  and  teach¬ 
ing. 

Never  before  in  Midland  had  music  re¬ 
ceived  such  wide  publicity  and  promotion.  In¬ 
creased  attendance  at  all  peHormances  by 
young  people  did  much  to  boost  the  sagging 
morale  of  students  accustomed  to  barely  half- 
filled  auditoriums.  The  new  awareness  with¬ 
in  the  community  of  the  unique  musical  op¬ 
portunity  available  benefited  student  groups 
as  well  as  adult  groups. 

How  did  this  all  happen?  Actually,  it  be¬ 
gan  when  the  Women’s  Committee  decided 
to  sponsor  a  matinee  youth  concert  by  the 
Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra  when  it  appeared 
in  Midland  on  the  Community  Concert  Asso¬ 
ciation  series  on  March  13.  The  idea  of 
“Music  for  Youth”  month  was  bom  during 
preliminary  planning  for  that  concert  when 
the  calendar  revealed  that  there  were  four 
musical  events  scheduled  for  March,  three  of 
which  were  either  for  or  by  students.  These 
were: 

1.  March  4  and  11 — the  Midland  Music 
Foundation  concert.  The  Foundation  is  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  receiving  funds  from  of¬ 
ferings  taken  at  the  musical  shows  and  choral 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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WOMENS  ASSOCIATIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

concerts  by  the  Dow  Music  Department.  The 
yearly  contest  for  school  children  of  Mid¬ 
land  provided  cash  prizes  and  scholarships  to 
Interlochen.  The  Advanced  Division  contest, 
made  up  of  winners  of  the  Intermediate  and 
Senior  divisions  of  the  previous  years  was 
the  climax  and  was  actually  a  concert  of 
very  high  standards.  It  was  always  poorly 
attended. 

2.  March  7— The  Midland  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  concert,  conducted  by  Robert  Zeller. 
The  orchestra  stresses  family  attendance. 

3.  March  13— The  Youth  Concert  by  the 
Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra. 

4.  March  23— Midland  High  School  Band 
and  Concert  Choir. 

To  dedicate  the  month  to  “Music  for  Youth” 
seemed  to  come  naturally  merely  from  the 
events  already  scheduled.  It  was  felt  that 
the  encouragement  cUid  recognition  given 
young  musicians  would  be  a  good  investment 
in  the  musical  future  of  Midland. 

To  insure  community-wide  recognition  and 
participation  a  petition  was  submitted  to  the 
City  Council  by  the  Women’s  Committee 
requesting  an  official  proclamation.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  project  was  stated  and  a  detailed 
outline  of  what  could  be  done  included.  The 
Women’s  Committee  would  coordinate  all 
publicity  and  activities  for  the  month,  "^e 
petition  was  granted  and  the  proclamation 
published  on  February  1. 

Organizational  Procedures 

1.  A  committee  of  coordinators  with  spe¬ 
cific  responsibilities  as  contacts  with  clubs, 
civic  groups,  churches,  public  schools,  mer¬ 
chants,  library  cind  the  like  was  formed  with 
our  Women’s  Committee  chairman  serving  as 
general  chairmcin  and  our  corresponding 
secretary  as  co-chairman. 

2.  The  newspaper  was  contacted  personally 
and  a  publicity  layout  submitted.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  that  each  Wednesday  during  the  month 
special  feature  space  would  be  allotted  to 
“Music  for  Youth”  activities.  News  items  oc¬ 
curring  between  these  weekly  dates  would  be 
printed  under  a  “Music  for  Youth”  banner. 
The  Women’s  Committee  would  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  gathering  all  information  and  also  the 
actual  writing.  The  newspaper  would  take 
all  necessary  pictures. 

3.  Radio  stations  were  contacted  for  time 
allotted  to  tape-recorded  broadcasts  of  con¬ 
certs  and  for  interviews. 

4.  Letters  were  sent  to  clubs  urging  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  musical  program  or  discussion  in 
their  March  meetings  and  to  encourage  mem¬ 
bers  to  attend  the  featured  concerts. 

5.  Letters  were  sent  to  pastors  urging  them 
to  present  junior  choirs  at  regular  services 
during  the  month. 

6.  Posters  publicizing  all  four  events  were 
printed  and  displayed  in  the  stores  of  local 
merchants. 

7.  Organized  music  groups  were  asked  to 
submit  an  article  for  the  special  March  1 
“kick-off”  issue  of  the  paper. 

8.  A  ticket  sale  committee  was  organized 
for  the  Dallas  Symphony  youth  concert,  and 
members  of  the  Women’s  Conunittee  sold 
tickets  priced  at  50  cents  in  the  schools. 

9.  Dr.  Rudolph  Ganz,  renowned  Chicago 
pianist,  composer,  conductor  and  teacher  con¬ 
tributed  a  special  article  on  the  importance 
of  music  as  self-expression  for  the  young. 

Results 

1.  The  Midland  Daily  News  gave  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  in  space  and  assistance 
in  the  coverage  of  all  “Music  for  Youth”  ac¬ 
tivities.  Organized  music  groups;  the  Mid¬ 
land  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Midland  Music 


Foundation,  the  Community  Concert  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Midland  Music  Teachers  Association, 
public  school  music  and  church  music  were 
represented  by  a  special  article  saluting  Mid¬ 
land’s  young  musicians.  In  addition,  as  a 
result  of  the  March  1  issue,  one  high  school 
student  composer  gained  recognition  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  issue  as  well  as  four  adult  composers 
who  have  written  for  young  people.  Bio¬ 
graphical  material  of  Foundation  contestants 
was  included  and  pictures  of  the  music 
groups  as  well  as  church  choirs.  A  special 
article  on  the  Bell  Choir  of  Memorial  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  written  by  its  director,  was 
published.  The  head  of  the  Music  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Public  Schools  was  publicly 
recognized  for  the  great  (Contribution  he  has 
made  to  the  development  of  the  school  music 
program. 

2.  Radio — For  the  first  time  entire  concerts 
by  the  Midland  High  School  Orchestra,  Girls’ 
Glee  Club,  Band  and  Concert  Choir  were 
broadcast  over  WBCM-FM,  Bay  City  and 
WMDN-AM,  Midland.  The  Midland  station 
provided  IMs  hours  each  Sunday  during  the 
month  for  programs  by  high  school  groups. 
In  addition  interview  time  was  given  weekly 
for  personalities  connected  with  “Music  for 
Youth”  programs.  For  the  first  time  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Division  Contest  of  the  Midland 
Music  Foundation  was  broadcast. 

3.  The  Youth  Concert  by  the  Dallas  Sym¬ 
phony  was  an  outstanding  success  with  a 
capacity  auditorium  of  1250  youngsters  in 
attendance.  Mr.  Donald  Johanos  was  the 
conductor. 

4.  Each  Sunday  during  the  month  one  of 
several  churches  presented  their  junior 
choirs  in  a  special  “Music  for  Youth”  cele¬ 
bration. 

5.  Four  clubs  had  special  musical  programs 
by  young  performers  during  their  March 
meeting;  one  club  attended  the  High  School 
Band  and  Choir  concert.  Many  more  clubs 
did  feature  music  programs  but  neglected  to 
inform  the  Women’s  Committee  for  special 
recognition.  In  addition,  throughout  the 
month  of  April  and  May  many  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  and  clubs  had  students  perform  for 
their  group  or  invited  school  teachers  to 
speak. 

Evaluation 

The  primary  purpose  of  “Music  for  Youth” 
month,  namely  to  recognize  the  talents  of 
young  people  by  publicity  and  attendance  at 
student  concerts  was  fulfilled.  Attendance 
was  markedly  increased  and  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  James  Stark,  conductor  of  the  high 
school  band,  “student  morale  was  at  an  all 
time  high”. 

An  interesting  and  unexpected  by-product 
of  the  project  was  the  fact  that  the  entire 
community  gained  a  new  awareness  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  all  the  musical  activity  in  Mid¬ 
land.  This  new  awareness  cannot  but  benefit 
all  musical  endeavors  with  better  prepared 
and  larger  audiences,  not  to  mention  the  ever 
present  necessity  of  support. 

The  Midland  Symphony  Orchestra  Women’s 
Committee  is  indeed  proud  of  its  “Music  for 
Youth”  project  and  happy  to  have  been  of 
service  to  our  community  and  the  Midland 
Symphony.  We  are  especially  pleased  and 
honored  to  have  this  project  selected  to  be 
reported  at  this  convention  of  the  American 
Symphony  League.  To  have  this  honor  be¬ 
stowed  on  our  group  is  made  especially  mean¬ 
ingful  because  the  Midland  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  Women’s  Committee  is  just  two  years 
old. 

Anyone  interested  in  more  specific  detailed 
information  on  this  project  may  contact  Mrs. 
Carleton  W.  Roberts,  211  Sinclair,  Midland, 
Michigan,  or  the  current  chairman  of  the 
Women’s  Conunittee,  Mrs.  Willard  Westveer, 
1313  No.  Parkway,  Midland,  Michigan. 


Promotion  of  Local  Artists  and 
Composers  by  the  Philadelphia  Area 
Orchestra 

Mr.  Lou:s  Vyncr,  Conductor,  Loncoster  Symphony 

In  April  and  May,  1961,  I  undertook  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  28  orchestras  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
to  determine  from  their  replies  just  what  is 
being  done  to  promote  area  composers  and 
soloists. 

Of  the  28  orchestras  in  the  Philadelphia 
area,  twelve  replied  (almost  a  50%  return 
which  is  excellent  for  a  questionnaire).  These 
twelve  orchestras  played  34  compositions  of 
29  composers  of  the  area,  and  presented  the 
amazing  total  of  107  soloists  from  the  area! 

These  soloists  included;  27  pianists,  14  vio¬ 
linists,  1  violist,  9  cellists,  3  flutists,  2  oboists, 

2  clarinetists,  2  French  hornists,  4  trumpeters, 

2  harpists,  4  organists,  19  singers,  6  ballet 
groups,  4  narrators,  and  3  operatic  groups. 

I  believe  that  the  return  from  this  survey 
indicates  that  excellent  progress  is  being 
made  in  this  area  in  presenting  local  creative 
and  performing  talent  from  within  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Women's  Committee  Work 

Mrs.  James  S.  Hatfield,  President,  Philadelphia 
O.-chestra  Wamen's  Committee 

The  Women’s  Committee  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Orchestra  is  divided  into  seven  suburban 
branches,  including  one  in  New  Jersey,  with 
a  total  membership  of  350.  Each  member  of 
the  Women’s  Committee  is  a  working  mem¬ 
ber,  must  buy  a  ticket  to  one  of  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  series  and/or  contribute  to  the  Mainte¬ 
nance  Fund.  Each  branch  has  its  own  chair¬ 
man  and  board  of  directors,  and  each  chair¬ 
man  belongs  to  the  Central  Committee  of 
which  the  president  is  the  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  Women’s  Committee. 

Each  branch  reports  to  the  Central  C!om- 
mittee  and  has  all  projects  cleared  by  that 
group.  Each  branch  works  for  the  Mainte¬ 
nance  Fund,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
activities  has  to  do  with  tickets  for  high 
school  and  music  school  students. 

Each  committee  accepts  the  task  of  raising 
$950  (full  price)  of  tickets  to  be  distributed 
to  students.  The  money  may  be  raised  in  any 
dignified  way  the  local  group  chooses,  usually 
by  some  musical  event  featuring  young  artists 
or  amateurs  in  the  area.  Employment  of  or¬ 
chestra  musicians  for  these  little  concerts  is 
discouraged. 

Tickets  purchased  by  funds  raised  in  each 
branch  are  allocated  to  the  students  by  the 
music  director  in  each  school.  There  is  a  long 
waiting  list  for  these  tickets. 

The  Academy  of  Music  (the  orchestra’s 
home)  seats  3,100  people,  and  there  are  28 
Friday  and  Saturday  evening  concerts  and 
14  on  Monday  evening.  (There  are  other 
special  and  tour  concerts.) 

Concerts  for  children  and  young  people’s 
concerts  are  completely  sold  out.  There  are 
five  concerts  conducted  by  Ass’t.  Conductor 
William  Smith  for  children  twelve  years  of  ‘ 
age  and  under.  At  least  two  or  three  times 
this  number  could  be  sold. 

There  are  four  junior  concerts  for  the  12-16 
age  group,  and  ^ere  are  three  high  school 
and  college  <x)ncerts  conducted  by  Mr.  Or- 
m£mdy.  For  the  older  group  there  is  a  student 
committee  which  participates  in  program 
planning  and  may  write  program  notes  and 
work  on  program  cover  designs. 


Chambers  of  Commerce  Most  local  cham¬ 
bers  of  contunerce  rarely  show  anything  but 
routine  interest  unless  support  is  vigorously 
requested,  preferably  by  community  leaders 
who  are  officers  in  both  the  chamber  and  the 
orchestra.  < 
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WOMENS  ASSOCIATIONS 

Since  the  problem  of  selling  tickets  scarce¬ 
ly  exists  in  Philadelphia,  as  renewals  fill  the 
house  for  the  three  weekly  concerts  each 
season,  the  energies  of  the  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  are  directed  to  making  friends  for  the 
orchestra,  engaging  in  educational  activities, 
and  raising  funds  for  the  Maintenance  Fund. 

Members  of  the  Women’s  Association  often 
assist  in  pre-concert  planning  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  concerts  and  go  into  the  school  with 
talks  describing  the  program.  The  president 
makes  every  effort  to  meet  with  each  branch 
association  once  a  month,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  branch  committees  attends  all  meetings 
of  the  General  Committee  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Hartford  Symphony 
Educational  Program 

Mrs.  Geraldine  D.  Watson,  Education  Director, 

Hartford  Symphony 

The  Education  Program  of  the  Hartford 
Symphony  is  a  success  story!  It  represents  a 
unique  blend  of  community  service  and  com¬ 
munity  support. 

Our  Education  Program  for  1961-1962  sea¬ 
son  lists  27  programs  which  are  designed  for 
young  people  from  Kindergarten  through  12th 
grade.  These  consist  of  units  of  from  3  to  19 
players  chosen  from  the  first  ranks  of  the 
orchestra.  The  programs  range  in  content 
from  an  instrument  demonstration  program 
for  early  grades  up  through  programs  dealing 
with  major  music  forms,  styles  and  periods  of 
musical  composition.  In  conjunction  with  the 
program  listing,  we  have  al^  indicated  a  se¬ 
quence  in  which  we  feel  the  programs  may 
be  presented  most  effectively.  Programs  are 
from  35  to  45  minutes  in  duration,  scheduled 
during  school  hours.  Each  has  a  narrator; 
some  groups  have  dancers  to  illustrate  a 
peirticular  aspect  of  music.  This  year  we 
gave  a  total  of  152  programs  to  97  schools  in 
27  towns,  not  only  in  the  Greater  Hartford 
area  but  as  far  away  as  New  London. 

The  Education  Department  of  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Society  underwrites  approximately 
50%  of  the  total  cost  of  the  Education  Pro¬ 
gram.  For  this  season  and  the  next,  it  was 
given  a  grant  of  $14,000  from  The  Hartford 
Foundation  For  Public  Giving;  received  $1,980 
from  the  National  Recording  and  Trust  Fund 
through  the  Hartford  Musicians’  Association; 
it  was  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  $100,000  fund  drive  for  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Society;  its  total  budget  for  1961-1962 
is  expected  to  reach  close  to  10%  of  the 
Society’s  budget — one  of  the  highest  per¬ 
centages  in  the  country  for  education  pro¬ 
grams 

To  match  the  50%  which  the  Education 
Department  allocates,  the  schools’  monies  are 
secured  through  school  funds  and,  more  often, 
money  from  local  Parent-Teacher  groups. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  towns  which 
participate  in  the  Hartford  Symphony 
Maintenance  Fund  Drive  have  been  able  to 
deposit  all  money  above  their  quota  into  a 
fund  which  will  bring  education  programs  to 
their  own  towns. 

A  brief  word  about  our  history:  What  has 
been  accomplished  to  date  is  a  natural  evolu¬ 
tion  of  an  original  idea  that  began  back  in 
1951  when  some  members  of  the  Women’s 
Auxiliary  of  the  Symphony  Society  formed 
an  Education  Committee.  They  were  aware 
of  the  curious  paradox  that,  along  with  a 
seemingly  increased  interest  in  serious  music 
(as  evidenced  by  large  sales  of  recordings) 
there  existed  a  decreasing  audience  for  live 
concerts.  And  elementary  and  high  school 
students,  while  showing  greater  interest  in 
band  instruments,  showed  less  and  less  in¬ 
terest  in  strings  and  woodwinds  and  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  live  music.  School  budgets  did  not 


allow  for  live  performance  by  outsiders  of 
high  technical  ability.  In  1952  these  ladies — 
armed  with  a  gift  of  $500  from  the  Musical 
Club  of  Hartford,  some  expert  help  from  Mrs. 
Rena  Greenwald  who  planned  and  narrated 
two  programs  demonstrating  the  instruments 
of  the  orchestra,  a  number  of  first  chair  per¬ 
sonnel  from  the  orchestra,  and  a  couple  of 
station  wagons — launched  the  program.  They 
were  so  successfvd  that  in  the  next  year  or  so, 
three  additional  programs  were  created  as 
follow-ups  to  the  original  demonstrations. 

This  series  of  programs  was  explicit  in  its 
purpose  of  bringing  the  Symphony  players  to 
the  schools — the  area  of  concern  was  the 
elementary  school  level  in  particular — and  in 
building  a  bridge  between  ^e  school  and  the 
young  people’s  concerts  and,  finally,  to  the 
regular  subscription  concerts  of  the  Hartford 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

How  and  why  has  this  program  succeeded 
so  well?  I  would  say  that  it  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  following: 

1.  The  very  high  level  of  performance  that 
has  been  maintained  throughout  by  dedi¬ 
cated  orchestra  personnel, 

2.  The  enthusiastic  response  from  the  school 
teachers  and  administrators,  from  the 
children  and  from  their  parents, 

3.  Generous  support  from  foundations  and 
public  service  organizations  who  have 
found  out  what  we  are  doing  and  helped 
us, 

4.  The  vision,  hard  work  and  devotion  of 
the  Elducation  Committee  members  and 
the  Symphony  Society  itself. 

As  the  Education  Program  has  increased  in 
size  and  scope,  its  goals  have  also  undergone 
a  steady  growth.  We  are  aware  of  a  greater 
responsibility  to  our  young  people  and  are 
undertaking  to  assist  the  schools  in  setting  up 
a  sequence  of  programs  that  will  be  com¬ 
prehensive  in  the  development  of  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  music  and  in  the  orderly  progress 
of  musical  knowledge — one  that  will  extend 
through  their  entire  school  experience. 

We  do  this  with  the  hope  that  in  presenting 
the  finest  music  possible  we  are  opening  up 
an  avenue  to  love  of  good  music  and  art 
which  will  remain  with  the  young  people 
wherever  they  may  be  in  the  future. 

"Color-Call-A-Thon" 

Mrs.  Chorics  Isbell,  President,  Chorleston  Symphony 
Women's  Committee,  West  Vo. 

The  Symphony  “Color  dJall-A-Thon”  was 
carried  out  during  the  ticket  sales  campaign 
in  cooperation  with  the  C  &  P  Telephone 
Company  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  project  was  a  follow-up  on  the  fall 
ticket  sale.  The  telephone  company  installed 
(free)  four  color  telephones  (as  a  color  phone 
promotion)  in  the  floor-to-ceiling  windows 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building — one 
of  the  busiest  downtown  comers.  The  four- 
color  theme  was  carried  out  in  banners,  pos¬ 
ters,  blotters,  desk  accessories,  pencils,  etc. 

For  two  days  Women’s  (Committee  members 
worked  in  quartet  shifts,  phoning  people  re¬ 
garding  purchase  of  tickets.  Newspapers  ran 
stories,  TV  stations  showed  films,  radio  sta¬ 
tions  carried  spot  news  and  one  station  ran 
taped  interviews  with  Call-a-Thon  members. 

Hundreds  of  people  i>assing  by  were  made 
more  aware  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  found  that  carrying  on  the  phone  cam¬ 
paign  from  a  central  p>oint  was  much  easier 
and  more  interesting  ^an  calling  from  home. 
The  phone  company  was  very  pleased  with 
the  promotion  and  offered  the  facilities  for 
two  weeks  this  spring  during  which  time  270 
new  subscriptions  were  sold.  Within  six 
months  and  for  the  two  campaigns  almost  600 
new  suberiptions  were  sold  through  the  Call- 
a-Thon. 


Citations  of  Merit 
Presented  to  Symphony 
Women's  Associations 
For  Special  Work 

Yearbook  Citation  Given  to  Amarillo 
Symphony  League; 

Symphony  Ball  Program  Citation 
Awarded  to  Jacksonville  Symphony 
Womens  Committee 


League  Board  Member  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus, 
III,  presents  Certificate  of  Merit  to  Amarillo 
Symphony  Guild  officers — Mrs.  Wilbert  E. 
Scott,  President,  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hays,  Vice- 
president. 

The  Symphony  Womens  Association  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  League,  through  the  division’s 
convention  committee,  initiated  a  recognition 
plan  for  womens  associations  having  done  out¬ 
standing  work  in  two  specific  phases  of  ac¬ 
tivity — yearbooks  and  printed  programs  for 
symphony  balls. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  two  members  of 
the  League  Board,  Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Greene, 
board  member  of  the  Hartford  Symphony 
Auxiliary,  and  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus  III,  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony,  League  affiliated  wom¬ 
ens  associations  were  invited  to  submit  copies 
of  their  1960-61  yearbook  and  symphony  baU 
programs.  The  material  was  placed  on  display 
during  the  convention. 

Citations  of  Merit  were  presented  at  the 
annual  Womens  Association  convention  lunch¬ 
eon  to  tlie  association  submitting  the  most 
outstanding  material. 

The  Citation  of  Merit  for  the  outstanding 
Womens  Association  Yearbook  was  presented 
to  the  Amarillo  Symphony  Womens  League 
and  received  by  two  of  the  organization’s  offi¬ 
cers — Mrs.  Wilbert  E.  Scott,  President  and 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Hays,  Vice-president. 

The  Citation  for  the  outstanding  symphony 
ball  program  was  awarded  to  the  Jacksonville 
Symphony  Womens  Committee. 

LETITIA  BALDRIGE  PINCH  HITS 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

non  honoring  guests  of  state  from  Pa'icistan, 
“.  .  .  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  a 
program  with  Lloyd  Geisler  conducting,  in 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Howard  Mitchell  who  is 
out  of  town”.  The  program  included  Gould’s 
“American  Salute”,  one  movement  from 
Mozart’s  “Haffner  Symphony”  (No.  35  in  D 
Major),  and  Gershwin’s  “An  American  in 
Paris”.  (Washington  Daily  News) 
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III.  Fund  Raising  Projects 

Chairman:  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger,  Phoenix  Sym¬ 
phony  Guild 

Program  Advertising 

Mrs.  Thomas  Leary,  Vice  President,  Omaha 
Symphony  Guild 

In  1958  the  Omaha  Symphony  Guild  under¬ 
took  a  complete  re-examination  and  re- 
evaluation  of  our  program  and  program  ad¬ 
vertising.  We  considered  every  factor  and 
came  up  with  some  pertinent  questions; 

1.  We  were  realizing  a  gross  profit  of 
$3,700  on  program  advertising.  Was  it  realistic 
to  expect  more  revenue  from  this  source  in 
view  of  (a)  the  other  requests  for  money 
made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sym¬ 
phony  to  some  of  the  same  individuals  and 
businesses,  and  (b)  two  other  organizations 
(charitable)  soliciting  ads  for  programs  at 
the  same  time  of  year? 

2.  We  asked  ourselves  if  our  program  was 
truly  a  good  thing  for  the  advertisers.  Was  it 
as  fine  artistically  as  it  could  be?  Had  we 
used  this  medium  to  promote  ourselves  and 
to  inform  our  public  of  the  work  of  the  sym¬ 
phony  in  areas  other  than  the  regular  concert 
series?  Most  important,  however,  was  the 
question  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
page  and  program  notes.  Were  they  easily 
read  in  a  semi-darkened  auditorium,  and 
were  they  artistically  correct? 

We  came  up  with  answers  that  provided  us 
with  a  progreun  which  we  believe  is  ALL  of 
the  things  it  should  be.  In  the  case  of  artistic 
perfection  and  the  more  aesthetic  cispects  of 
the  program  itself,  we  feel  that  we  are  most 
certainly  on  the  right  road.  This  has  had  the 
end  result  of  our  raising  our  net  intake  from 
$8,700  to  $15,000. 

Our  biggest  change  was  enlarging  the  cen¬ 
ter  section  of  the  program.  That  part  of  the 
book  is  changed  for  each  concert,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  80  pages  are  printed  all  at  one  time. 
Changing  file  center  section  from  four  to 
eight  pages  enabled  us  to  sell  advertising  at 
a  premium  opposite  the  program  page  and 
opposite  the  first  page  of  the  program  notes. 

The  other  four  pages  were  used  to  explain 
other  projects  of  the  Women’s  Guild,  Board 
of  Directors  or  Men’s  CoimcU.  such  as  our 
Youth  Concerts,  Youth  and  Junior  Orchestras, 
Pops  Concerts,  etc. 

Mr.  Levine,  our  conductor,  wrote  what  we 
call  “Conductor’s  Comer”,  2ind  ads  placed 
directly  across  from  this  editoricd  were  also 
sold  at  premium  prices.  We  netted  a  total 
of  $2,000  from  this  center  section  alone.  The 
advertiser  had  the  advantage  of  having  an 
ad  in  the  most  carefully  read  section  of  the 
program  but  also  being  able  to  change  his 
copy  for  every  concert. 

Since  we  had  not  changed  our  prices  for 
fifteen  years,  we  increased  our  rate  10%.  Our 
smallest  ad  is  now  1/8  of  a  page  for  $30.00. 
Our  largest  ad,  the  full  page  across  from  the 
program,  costs  $400.00. 

Thirty  women  from  the  Symphony  Guild 
and  twenty  men  from  the  Board  of  Directors 
solicit  ads  for  this  program.  This  year  we  will 
be  helped  by  thirty  young  men  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Men’s  Council.  This  organization 
of  influential  young  men  in  the  commimity 
operates  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Guild  with  some  symphony  project  of 
their  own  and  occasionally  they  assist  in  some 
Guild  project. 

We  are  hoping  that  this  will  be  the  year  of 
our  greatest  profit  on  the  program.  We  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  these  questions  in  mind — how 
can  it  work  harder  for  us?  Where  is  it  failing 
to  fulfill  a  need?  How  can  we  enlarge  our 
net  profit? 


Christmas  Bazaar 

Mrs.  Jobn  Hawaii,  Past  Prasidant,  Birmingham 
Symphany  Waman's  Cammittoc 

The  Birmingham  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Christmas  Bazaar  is  a  one  day  sale 
of  Christmas  decorations  made  by  the 
Women’s  Committee  and  their  fri«ids. 

It  is  held  at  the  Conununity  Country  Club 
early  in  December  from  10  a.  m.  until  sell-out. 
Admission  is  $1.00  and  a  holiday  brunch  is 
served  from  11  until  2  p.  m. 

As  is  true  of  most  Women’s  Committee 
projects,  the  bazaar  has  grown  like  Topsy. 
Several  years  ago  we  had  a  Christmas  lunch¬ 
eon,  and  the  garden  clubs  contributed  table 
decorations.  These  were  so  admired  that  we 
found  ourselves  in  business.  Our  guests  bought 
the  decorations  and  we  made  a  pleasant  profit. 
From  this  small  beginning  evolved  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Bazaar  which  provides  funds  for  the 
committee’s  operating  expenses. 

This  year  we  cleared  over  $3,400,  and  we 
were  able  to  establish  a  trust  fund  which 
ultimately  will  endow  a  chair  in  the  or¬ 
chestra. 

There  is  much  more  to  this  story  than  the 
financial  aspect,  however.  The  bazaar  is  a 
charmingly  baited  trap  to  catch  new  members 
and  to  develop  interest  in  our  orchestra. 

The  project  is  directed  by  a  Vice  President, 
co-chairman,  and  several  committee  chair¬ 
men.  It  is  practically  a  year  ’round  operation. 

Right  after  Christmas  we  ask  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  for  their  past  year’s  Christmas 
decorations.  It  is  usually  an  odd  assortment, 
but  with  ingenuity,  imagination,  and  some 
gold  spray  paint,  wonderful  things  can  be 
created. 

In  January  we  have  a  planning  committee 
meeting  and  decide  what  next  year’s  mer¬ 
chandise  will  be.  Mrs.  Howell  then  showed 
slides  of  the  decorations  which  brought  ex¬ 
clamations  of  delight  and  admiration  from 
the  audience. 

"Symphony  Ball  Jewels" 

Mrs.  Glen  Taakc,  Vice  President,  Austin  Symphony 
Women's  League 

All  of  US  who  had  a  part  in  our  Symphony 
Ball  like  to  recall  Friday,  October  14,  1960, 
for  not  only  was  our  Jewel  Ball  a  success 
financially;  it  was  fun! 

In  the  planning  stages  of  the  Ball  in  No¬ 
vember  (1959),  we  decided  that  a  theme 
which  could  plausibly  be  carried  over  from 
year  to  year,  emd  even  expanded,  be  estab¬ 
lished.  ^  we  came  up  with  the  Jewel  idea. 

Though  there  have  been  other  such  balls, 
none,  we  believe,  has  ever  quite  approached 
ours  in  extent  and  detail. 

We  decided  to  pay  tribute  to  our  sister 
Symphony  Women’s  Associations  over  the 
state  by  inviting  a  young  lady  from  each  of 
six  cities  to  participate  as  a  “Jewel”  from  her 
city.  Elach  girl  came  from  a  family  known 
for  support  of  fine  music  in  Austin,  Amarillo, 
Dallas,  Houston,  San  Angelo,  and  San 
Antonio. 

The  day  of  the  Ball,  these  young  ladies  and 
their  escorts  and  families  were  entertained  by 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Price  Daniel  at  the 
Governor’s  Mansion,  and  our  Jewel  Com¬ 
mittee  arranged  other  entertainment  for  them 
while  they  were  in  Austin. 

The  ni^t  of  the  Ball  they  were  escorted  in 
grand  fashion  into  the  auditorium  with  full 
radio  and  TV  coverage. 

Among  the  interesting  featvu'es  of  the  ball 
were  the  gifts  presented  as  door  prizes.  These 
gifts,  in  keeping  with  the  Jewel  theme,  were 
donated  and  of  high  quality  and  greatly 


prized.  For  example,  there  was  a  jeweled  ball 
gown,  a  full  dress  suit,  and  a  cultured  pearl 
necklace  with  a  diamond  sunburst  pendant. 

Our  Austin  Symphony  played  traditional 
waltzes  and  music  from  Broadway  hits.  The 
Presentation  of  the  Jewels  at  9:30  followed. 
Each  girl  represented  a  precious  jewel,  and 
her  dress  was  in  a  color  appropriate.  After 
the  presentation,  the  young  ladies  and  their 
escorts  were  seated  at  a  prominent  table  for 
an  evening  of  dancing  to  music  of  a  San 
Antonio  dance  band. 

The  following  day  the  Jewels  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  University  of  Texas  football 
game  opening  ceremonies,  and  then  our  con¬ 
ductor  Ezra  Rachlin,  conducted  the  Longhorn 
Band  in  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”.  All  of 
this  was  to  herald  the  opening  of  our  sym¬ 
phony  season. 

For  the  first  time  the  Symphony  League 
had  professional  help  in  planning  and  execut¬ 
ing  file  decorations  and  staging  the  presenta¬ 
tion.  This  was  due  to  the  enormous  size  of  the 
new  auditorium.  With  the  help  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  coordinated  by  two  chairmen,  decora¬ 
tions  were  beautiful  and  costs  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Donation  of  food,  napkins,  tablecloths, 
etc.  kept  the  cost  of  the  refreshments  to  a 
minimum.  Our  biggest  expenses  were  for  hall 
rental  and  the  dance  band. 

Cooperation  was  the  keynote  for  the  whole 
Ball — not  only  among  our  members  but  also 
in  the  community  through  gifts,  store  co¬ 
operation,  window  displays,  publicity  in  the 
newspaper,  and  on  television  and  radio. 

Attendance  at  the  Ball  was  outstanding,  and 
we  were  able  to  turn  over  to  our  symphony  a 
check  for  $3,000. 

To  expand  on  our  Jewel  idea  for  years  to 
come  we  hope  to  include  other  cities,  states, 
and  even  some  foreign  countries  cis  this  idea 
has  met  with  considerable  interest.  The  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  working  on  this  project 
were;  Jewels,  tickets,  decorations,  properties, 
table  arrangements,  invitations,  reservations, 
staging,  music,  financial,  publicity,  and  gifts. 

One  of  our  members  used  to  be  a  designer 
for  Jeweler  Harry  Winston,  and  he  heis  been 
asked  to  design  a  special  gem  for  a  gift  at  the 
1961  ball.  The  price  of  tickets  will  be  $15. 
Each  member  must  be  responsible  for  selling 
two  tickets. 

"Face  of  Dallas"  Tours 

Mrs.  H.  W,  Raberts,  Dallas  Symphany  League 

As  the  title  indicates,  these  tours  present 
Dallas  in  the  truest  light,  and  they  are  de¬ 
signed  to  introduce  the  visitor  to  our  city  in 
a  most  personal  way. 

Our  Tour  No.  1  is  the  Fine  Arts  Tour  and 
takes  the  visitor  to  our  two  art  museums,  the 
Hall  of  State,  The  Theater  Center  designed 
by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  the  Garden  Center, 
and  the  Sculpture  Gardens  of  Don  Vogel. 

Hostess  guides  for  the  tour  are  members 
of  the  Dallas  Symphony  League,  and  each 
hostess  is  thoroughly  versed  on  the  history 
and  contents  of  the  buildings  on  the  tour.  It 
keeps  the  girls  busy  knowing  the  current 
shows  at  the  Museum  of  Contemporary  Ait 
and  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as  knowing 
the  play  at  the  Theater  Center.  Enroute,  one 
passes  other  points  of  interest,  and  this  in¬ 
formation  is  also  a  part  of  the  hostesses’ 
description. 

A  variation  within  a  theme  is  sometimes 
developed  with  this  tour  as  we  find  people  in¬ 
terested  in  antiques,  interior  decoration  (we 
have  one  of  the  largest  decorative  centers  in 
the  country)  and  regional  art  galleries,  so  we 
make  our  tour  flexible  to  meet  special  re¬ 
quests.  I 
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To  break  the  tour  at  a  midway  point,  lunch¬ 
eon,  or  sometimes  a  tea  is  arranged  at  one 
of  the  outstanding  coimtry  clubs.  A  pool  of 
100  Hostess-Guides  is  maintained,  and  the 
tour  without  lunch  or  tea  is  $5.00.  Time: 
about  3  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  Fine  Arts  Tour  we  also 
offer: 

Dallas  After  Dark  —  This  tour  visits  four 
outstanding  night  clubs  in  the  Dallas  area. 

The  clubs  are  recommended  by  Tony  Zoppi 
who  writes  the  Dallas  Morning  News  column 
"Dallas  After  Dark”,  and  only  the  top  en¬ 
tertainment  in  Dallas  is  select^.  The  charge 
is  $10.00;  dinner  extra. 

Garden  Tour  —  This  tour  will  include 
visits  to  at  least  five  gardens  in  the  Dallas 
area  which  are  particularly  outstanding  either 
in  the  spring  or  fall.  All  the  homes  will  be 
architecturally  outstanding  and  in  our  most 
exclusive  residential  area.  Price:  $5.00  per 
person. 

Business-Architectural  Tour  —  We  think 
this  tour  has  special  appeal  to  Dallas  visitors 
who  would  like  to  get  some  grasp  of  Dallas 
as  the  growing  business  center  of  the  South¬ 
west.  All  buildings  chosen  for  a  visit  have 
some  unique  architectural  design  and  many 
have  displays  of  arts  and  sculpture  which 
adds  interest.  For  the  faminine  visitor  we 
have  included  the  Decorative  Center  which  is 
in  the  heart  of  our  most  fabulous  industrial 
district.  Price:  $5.00  f)er  person. 

Country  Club  Tour  —  Five  of  the  most 
outstanding  country  clubs  in  Dallas  are 
visited,  and  luncheon  or  tea  are  available  for 
an  additional  charge.  Price:  $5.00  without 
lunch  or  tea. 

This  project  provides  activity  for  a  great 
number  of  people,  and  we  sJl  know  that 
working  together  for  a  common  goal 
strengthens  any  organization.  It  offers  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way  to  make  money,  for  many  visitors 
to  Dallas  like  to  know  how  and  where  we 
live.  In  this  pcU^cular  project,  our  profit  is 
about  507c.  For  transportation  we  use  Grey¬ 
hound  Bus  facilities. 

We  have  two  co-chairmen  for  this  project 
and  a  coordinating  committee  for  hostesses, 
and  hostess  instruction  courses.  Instruction 
courses  are  given  by  lecture  about  three  times 
a  year,  and  a  hostess  handbook  which  covers 
every  phase  of  the  project  is  now  in  pre¬ 
paration.  Our  last  tour  series  netted  about 
$2,800. 

Mystery  Luncheon 

Mrs.  Burdette  0.  Thomson,  President,  Dayton 
Philharmonic  Women's  Association 

This  whole  affair,  which  started  with 
Ellery  Queen  as  the  guest  speaker  (he  can¬ 
celled — he  had  a  heart  attack)  was  a  com¬ 
plete  “Mystery”  even  to  the  committee.  If 
wasn’t  until  Ae  day  of  the  Luncheon  that 
we  knew  who  was  to  talk  to  us  about 
“Mystery”.  Circumstances  made  us  change 
our  plans  three  times,  but  we  had  a  most 
unusual  affair. 

Attendance — 750 

Price — $6.00  (included  luncheon,  door  prize, 
etc.) 

Cost — Approximately  $4.00  per  person. 

Profit— $1,400 

Door  prizes — 25  (donated)  We  also  had 
many  table  prizes. 

Invitations — mailed  to  3,000  (they  were  in 
the  form  of  subpoenas) 

Table  decorations — Large  spider  web 

Other  decorations- -Blue  lights  everywhere 
^levator  boys  in  prison  garb,  weird  noises 
in  the  foyer  of  the  hotel — treasure  chests  full 
to  overflowing  with  costume  jewelry;  real 
policemen  (they  were  off  duty,  really,  and 
agreed  to  donate  their  off  hours  to  our  cause) ; 


Philadelphia  Orchestra  Association  Trustees 
Entertain  League  Board  of  Directors 


The  Trustees  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Association  entertained  members  of  the 
League  Board  of  Directors  at  an  unique,  pre¬ 
convention  buffet  supper  presented  in  the 
beautiful  foyer  of  the  Academy  of  Music  on 
Wednesday  evening  immediately  preceding 
the  Convention. 

The  foyer  has  been  completely  restored  to 
its  original  beauty  and  splendor  in  the  mam¬ 
moth  restoration  project  undertaken  this  past 
year  on  behalf  of  the  historic  concert  hall. 
Glittering  chandeliers,  handsome  carpeting 
and  the  gold  and  white  of  the  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing  combine  to  form  a  most  handsome  room. 

With  the  rebirth  of  the  foyer,  its  possibilities 
for  occasional  use  as  the  locale  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  Orchestra  Association  receptions  and 
other  social  occasions  became  evident,  and  the 
League  board  was  one  of  the  first  group  of 
guests  to  be  entertained  there. 

Members  of  the  directorates  of  the  two 
symphonic  organizations  enjoyed  a  delightful, 
relaxed  couple  of  hours  together  as  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  Convention  “Tune-Up  Party” 
which  followed  immediately  after  the  supper. 
In  the  course  of  the  supper  activities,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra  Trustee  Orville  H.  Bullitt, 
and  Orchestra  Manager  Roger  Hall  welcomed 
the  guests  to  the  Academy  and  to  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  League  President  John  S.  Ed¬ 
wards  responded. 

Saturday  afternoon,  following  the  close  of 
the  convention,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R. 
Rosenbaum  entertained  the  members  of  the 
League  Board  at  a  cocktail  peuly  and  recep¬ 
tion  in  their  historic  home  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Rosenbaum  is  a  member  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Orchestra  Association  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  Mrs.  Rosenbaum  is  known  to  many  or¬ 
chestra  people  as  Harpist  Edna  Phillips. 


everywhere  something  was  happening,  and 
the  whole  ‘decor’  was  gay,  a  la  Hellzapoppin’ 

Publicity — was  really  fabulous.  The  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald  agreed  to  run  800  papers  for  us 
using  our  headlines.  These  were  distributed 
to  the  guests  at  the  beginning  of  the  luncheon. 
Newsboys  ran  through  the  dining  room  yel¬ 
ling  “Extra!”  Since  the  whole  affair  was  to 
be  a  Mystery,  the  only  information  we  gave 
to  the  papers  were  ‘teasers’. 

Promotion — Through  the  grapevine  mostly. 
We  also  invited  the  Dayton  Bar  Association 
members  and  their  wives  to  sit  in  a  special 
area — with  three  judges  as  hosts  of  the  guest 
speaker.  At  the  last  minute  v/e  were  able 
to  secure  the  “limelighters”  for  a  twenty  min¬ 
ute  “surprise”.  (They  were  appearing  at  a 
local  night  club  and  generously  donated  their 
services  for  the  event.) 

Prognosis — would  be  very  difficult  to  re¬ 
peat.  In  fact,  I  hardly  think  it’s  a  repeat 
sort  of  thing.  It’s  a  gay,  light,  bubbly  affair 
which  has  to  be  kept  in  go^  taste  or  else  it 
could  be  a  failure.  Our  Spider  Webs,  for  in¬ 
stance,  were  really  elegant — our  treasure 
chests  were  opulent,  etc.  We  had  always  had 
lovely  Fashion  Shows,  with  a  gimmick  of 
some  kind,  so  we  knew  we  had  to  keep  our 
“Myatery  Limcheon”  on  the  same  level. 
It  was  hard  work,  but  it  was  fun. 


Guest  Artists  are  human  beings  who  react 
to  the  same  kindnesses  and  consideration  as 
any  other  guests.  Feed  them  substantially 
but  simply  after  the  concert,  and  give  them 
opportunity  to  rest  and  practice  prior  to  the 
concert  The  artist  should  stay  at  parties  for 
a  gracious  length  of  time. 


At  left.  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum  of  Phila- 
delpha  (known  to  the  music  world  as  Harpist, 
Edna  Phillips)  chats  with  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus 
III,  Board  Member  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  and  of  the  League.  At  right,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Orchestra  Association  Trustees  Mrs. 
Herbert  C.  Morris  and  Orville  H.  Bullitt  ex¬ 
change  greetings. 


Back  to  camera,  R.  H.  Wangerin,  League 
Board  member  and  Manager  of  the  Louisville 
Orchestra,  as  he  talks  with  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra  Association  Board  Member  Peter  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  League  Board  Member  Mrs.  Ben 
Hale  Golden  who  also  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Chattanooga  Symphony. 


Board  Members  “Should  know  from  the 
outset  that  they  are  stewards  of  a  public 
trust  and  that  they  are  supervising  the  han¬ 
dling  of  public  funds.  Board  members  should 
be  expected  to  attend  board  meetings,  attend 
concerts,  support  all  fimctions  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  make  personal  contributions,  assist  in 
fund-raising  activities,  subscribe  to  season 
tickets,  accept  committee  assignments  and 
carry  them  out  promptly,  and  show  interest 
in  other  cultural  phases  of  the  community.” 
Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  Vice-president,  National 
Symphony. 
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YOUTH  CONCERT  PROGRAMMING 


Chairman:  Kalman  Navak,  Conductor,  Adventures  in 
Music  Orchestra,  Moss.. 

Speakers:  Haig  Yaghjion,  Assistant  Conductor, 

Cincinnati  Symphony 

Jackson  Wiley,  Conductor,  Springfield 
Symphony,  Ohio 

David  Von  Voctor,  Conductor,  Knoxville 
Symphony,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Yaghjian:  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  youth  concert  has  never 
been  formulated.  Just  what  is  the  purpose  of 
concerts  for  young  people?  Everyone  agrees 
that  they  are  a  good  thing,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  commonly  stated  philosophy  to 
which  all  conductors  ascribe. 

I  think  the  purpose  is  to  give  young  people 
an  opportunity  to  practice  the  listening  ex¬ 
perience.  I  think  that  we  must  instill  this 
fact  in  our  young  audiences  for  with  all  the 
mass  communication  which  surroymds  them, 
music  becomes  a  passive  experience — they 
cannot  escajje  it,  and  this  tends  to  dull  their 
ears  for  listening. 

There  are  some  special  problems  in  pre¬ 
senting  youth  concerts  by  a  major  orchestra. 
Repertoire  is  the  main  one.  Time  and  ex¬ 
pense  do  not  permit  a  great  deal  of  rehearsal. 
I  would  like  to  play  more  contemporay  music, 
and  if  it  is  on  the  regular  program,  I  try  to 
put  it  on  the  youth  concert  which  falls  within 
that  time,  but  that  is  not  always  possible.  The 
young  people  can  get  all  the  cheap  music,  all 
the  show  music,  and  all  the  musical  enter¬ 
tainment  they  wish  from  other  sources,  and 
I  do  not  think  symphony  concerts  for  young 
audiences  have  to  be  entertainment  with  all 
kinds  of  gimmicks  and  gadgets  to  get  and 
hold  their  attention.  I  think  that  sets  up  a 
false  sense  of  values. 

Music  for  youth  concerts  should  be  the 
very  best  the  orchestra  can  play  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  best  in  the  repertoire.  The  conductor 
should  be  able  to  say  what  will  be  played,  as 
curriculum  experts  decide  every  other  course 
of  study.  Students  are  not  allowed  to  choose 
what  they  will  learn  in  any  other  subject,  and 
any  compromise  with  quality  of  music  pre¬ 
sented  and  performed  is  not  valid. 

I  think  there  is  a  pertinent  factor  of  length 
of  composition  relat^  to  age  of  the  audience. 
The  conductor’s  remarks  should  relate  to  the 
music  and  suggest  things  his  audience  might 
listen  for — niunber  of  times  the  theme  is 
repeated,  etc. — always  with  emphasis  and 
focus  on  the  music. 

Mr.  Wiley:  In  today’s  Composers’  Luncheon 
and  the  discussions  of  the  problems  of  per¬ 
formance  and  acceptance  of  contemporay 
music,  no  one  mentioned  anything  about  con¬ 
temporary  music  on  programs  for  youth. 

Maybe  this  is  not  a  problem  at  all.  If  young 
ears  are  not  adjusted  to  Beethoven,  perhaps 
they  are  for  that  reason  better  prepared  for 
contemporary  music.  In  any  case,  prejudice, 
as  we  know  in  so  many  fields,  is  largely  the 
province  of  adults  or  the  precociously  adult. 

I  am  one  who  feels  strongly  that  adult 
minds  of  narrow  musical  compass  can  be 
stimulated  to  believe  that  their  sacred  duty 
in  the  tripartite  world  of  composer,  performer, 
and  listener  is  to  listen  well  to  new  music, 
whether  or  not  they  like  it  first  off. 

Among  college  students,  surprising  num¬ 
bers  of  whom  have  never  been  to  a  single 
concert  of  any  kind,  the  less  classical  music 
they  have  previously  absorbed,  the  more 
they  are  ready  for  the  new.  This  seems 
especially  true  for  men  students. 

In  your  imagination,  go  into  a  classroom 
with  30  small  youngsters.  I  won’t  need  to  tell 
you  their  reaction  to  the  proximity  to  the  new 
and  the  fresh  in  sound,  to  something  new  in 


beat,  tension,  and  color.  It  is  easily  imagined 
and  easily  tested,  for  the  response  will  be 
spontaneous,  stimulated,  full  of  laughter, 
amazement,  and  delight.  Taking  all  this  into 
the  concert  hall  is  just  a  step — or  a  bus  ride. 
All  we  need  is  the  close  communication  and 
the  good  performance  that  will  fill  the  larger 
space,  and  the  reaction  will  be  the  same. 

On  Springfield’s  youth  concerts,  twentieth 
century  music  is  as  common  as  Beethoven  or 
Tschaikowsky.  There  is  some  on  every  pro¬ 
gram.  During  the  past  few  seasons,  they 
have  heard  works  of  Ward,  Riegger,  Diamond, 
Cowell,  Stravinsky,  Webern,  Honegger,  Cop¬ 
land,  Prokofieff,  Villa-Lobos,  and  Ives.  This 
is  not  all  we  play,  but  I  think  surely  it  is 
a  duty  of  great  importance  to  present  contem¬ 
porary  music  on  equal  time  with  the  classical 
repertoire.  We  are  helping  the  taste  of  the 
young  to  develop,  and  they  will  be  our  future 
adult  audience.  Just  as  surely,  the  programs 
that  we  serve  up  to  their  impressionable  ap¬ 
petites  will  be  the  monsters  that  return  to 
mold  if  not  our  own  tastes,  at  least  the  pro¬ 
grams  that  we  can  easily  bring  in  the  future 
to  a  new  generation  of  grown-up  sub¬ 
scribers. 

One  of  our  most  recent  young  people’s  con¬ 
certs  in  Springfield  was  devoted  to  contem¬ 
porary  music  (with  the  exception  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  our  annual  student  solo  competi¬ 
tion).  We  labeled  it  “Music  of  Our  Own 
Time’’.  Beforehand  we  sent  a  letter  to  all 
classroom  teachers,  and  thereby  attempting  to 
forestall  any  losses  from  the  fact  that  in  that 
teacher’s  own  youth,  no  one,  perhaps,  played 
new  music  for  her. 

Our  program  was  built  from  Stravinsky’s 
“Rites  of  Spring”  to  show  the  devices  and 
idioms  which  have  found  their  way  into  later 
music.  We  used  as  examples  the  music  of 
Copland,  Honegger,  and  Cowell,  with  Webern 
put  in  for  contrast. 

There  were  some  negative  aspects  to  the 
success  of  the  program — scheduled  for  St. 
Patricks’s  Day,  effects  of  an  economic  reces¬ 
sion  in  our  city,  and  some  negative  reaction 
on  the  part  of  some  teachers. 

As  for  the  actual  concert,  the  reaction  and 
response  were  positive,  lively,  and  delighted. 
The  greatest  response  was  to  Webern  (Op.  VI, 
3rd  movement). 

This,  indeed,  has  always  been  the  reaction 
to  new  music  at  Youth  Concerts — at  least 
whenever  we  can  confidently  feel  it  has  been 
well  performed  and  imaginatively  presented. 

In  one  concert  we  paired  music  and  paint¬ 
ing.  With  Leonore  No.  3,  we  used  a  painting 
by  Delacroix.  To  introduce  Berlioz  Fantas- 
tique  Symphony  we  preceded  its  pastoral  with 
a  19th  century  Romantic  landscape.  Up  to 
this  point,  the  audience  reaction  was  polite 
but  restrained.  The  seascapes  of  Monet  were 
presented  with  bits  of  Debussy’s  La  Mer  and 
the  audience  began  to  be  very  much  alive. 
From  there  we  went  to  a  painting  of  Kandin¬ 
sky’s  coupled  with  Reigger’s  Dance  Rhythms, 
and  we  hit  the  whole  reaction  on  the  head 
with  slides  of  paintings  of  Paul  Klee. 

Mr.  Van  Vactor:  I  was  asked  to  speak  on 
developing  cooperation  with  schools,  writing 
program  notes,  integrating  concerts  into  the 
schools’  educational  plans,  and  the  educational 
aspect  of  program  making — all  this  in  eight 
minutes. 

Symphony  orchestras  have  historic,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  cultural  responsibility  for  being 
educational  institutions.  We  play  concerts 
that  our  audience  may  hear  music  and  make 
musical  judgments;  we  have  tax  advantages 
as  educational  institutions,  and  our  orchestras 
are  listed  among  the  leading  community  cul¬ 


tural  institutions,  yet  there  are  often  great 
difficulties  encountered  when  concerts  on 
school  time  are  offered  to  educational  author¬ 
ities. 

We  believe  that  symphony  programs  should 
be  well  prepared  and  well  played  and  there¬ 
fore  can  be  logically  counted  a  part  of  the 
educational  program  and  presented  on  school 
time.  Many  teachers  and  administrators  sug¬ 
gest  the  concerts  should  be  after  school  or 
on  Saturday  morning,  but  after-school  carries 
a  connotation  of  punishment,  and  the  only 
Saturday  morning  school  activity  in  my 
knowledge  is  the  “Truant  School”  operated  in 
some  cities  by  certain  school  principals  to 
punish  truancy. 

In  the  Fulbright  project  which  I  carried  on 
in  CJermany  in  1958  (with  identical  concerts  in 
Knoxville  as  a  control  situation),  it  seemed 
very  clear  that  a  well  developed  concert  pro¬ 
gram  had  definite  educational  value — the 
children  actually  learned  facts  (about  the 
music),  and  most  gratifying  of  all,  their 
musical  tastes  improved  greatly  after  the  con¬ 
cert  series. 

Once  the  school  authorities  are  willing,  how 
are  programs  planned?  The  conductor  is 
limited  by  repertoire  and  rehearsal  time,  so  he 
usually  suggests  several  programs  which  he 
thinks  would  be  suitable.  The  music  super¬ 
visor  may  have  other  ideas,  and  between  the 
two  there  is  a  meeting  ground.  In  my  own 
city,  I  was  asked  to  play  an  all  contem¬ 
porary  American  program  for  the  high 
school  students  (I  was  delighted),  and  the 
supervisor  in  the  other  system  asked  me  to 
write  a  choral  piece  for  her  fine  chorus  of 
400  sixth  graders  (I  was  also  delighted).  The 
supervisor  may  want  some  part  of  her  school 
music  program  emphasized  by  the  facilities 
which  only  the  symphony  can  offer,  and  this 
incorporation  of  function  with  pure  listening 
causes  some  of  the  digressions  from  the  phil¬ 
osophy  stated  by  Mr.  Yaghjian.  We  never 
allow  our  concerts  to  become  merely  a 
vehicle  for  showing  of  school  music  programs, 
but  we  do  cooperate.  As  we  said  in  the  book 
describing  the  Fulbright  project,  for  a  child 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  music  taught 
by  a  “truly  musical  person”.  I  must  agree 
with  Mr.  Wiley  that  it  is  the  classroom  teach¬ 
er  who  can  make  or  break  the  concerts  by  her 
attitude  which  are  often  caught  rather  than 
taught. 

There  are  many  opinions  about  program 
notes — from  none  at  all  to  the  beautiful,  inter¬ 
esting,  and  comprehensive  booklet  published 
by  the  British  Broadcasting  Comp£my  for  its 
“Adventures  in  Music”  series  over  BBC  to 
all  British  school  rooms. 

As  long  as  we  use  road  maps  to  reach 
distant  (or  even  nearby)  cities,  buy  catalogues 
in  an  art  museum,  pocket  dictionaries  for 
foreign  languages,  programs  for  a  day,  libretti 
for  opera,  and  a  glossary  for  Robert  Bums 
and  James  Joyce,  I  feel  that  program  notes 
which  give  guides  to  listening  have  a  valid 
place. 

I  am  not  certain  that  Brahms’  anguish  over 
the  behavior  of  his  nephew  has  any  relation 
to  the  Tragic  Overture,  and  I  take  a  dim 
view  of  purely  biographical  program  notes. 
After  one  of  our  spring  high  school  concerts 
on  Dance  Forms,  I  heard  two  students  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  very  intelligent  conversation  about 
Cappriccio  Italienne  using  the  written  out 
examples  in  their  program  notes  as  a  basis 
of  their  discussion. 

(]k>od  program  notes  have  more  value  than 
just  concert  reading,  and  we  make  it  a  habit 
to  send  program  notes  for  our  concerts  to  the 
school  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Seventy-three  Orchestras  Report  766  Concerts 
For  Children  in  1960-61 


Aggregate  Audience... .  1,625,000 

By  KALMAN  NOVAK 

Early  in  April  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
all  League  member  orchestras  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  about  certain  asp^ts  of  program¬ 
ming  for  children’s  concerts,  in  anticipation  of 
the  group  session  scheduled  for  the  1961  na¬ 
tional  convention  in  Philadelphia.  At  the 
time  that  this  preliminary  report  was  pre¬ 
pared,  seventy-five  orchestras  had  returned 
completed  questionnaires,  enough  to  give  an 
impressive  picture  of  the  impact  that  Amer¬ 
ica's  orchestras  are  having  on  the  musical 
education  of  our  children.  Following  is  a 
summary  of  the  responses  to  the  questions 
asked. 

Number  of  concerts  and  total  attendance. 
One  orchestra  reported  a  single  children’s 
concert  with  an  attendance  of  475.  At  the 
other  extreme  was  the  orchestra  which  re¬ 
ported  71  concerts  with  a  total  attendance  of 
160,000.  Altogether,  73  orchestras  reported  a 
total  of  766  concerts  for  an  aggregate  audi¬ 
ence  of  1,635,300  in  1960-61  (two  orchestras 
did  not  report  attendance  figures).  Average 
attendance  was  over  2,100  per  concert. 

What  age  grouping  are  the  concerts  de¬ 
signed  for?  For  the  purposes  of  analysis,  the 
age  groupings  were  broken  down  as  follows: 
tiny  tots  (per-first  grade),  grades  1-3,  grades 
4-6,  grades  7-9  (jr.  high  school),  and  grades 
10-12  (high  school).  (Actual  grade  divisions  in 
many  cases  were  not  made  exactly  in  this 
way;  e.g.,  an  orchestra  might  give  concerts 
for  children  in  grades  1-4  and  5-8,  or  for  grades 
4-8  and  9-12.)  The  number  of  orchestras 
which  presented  series  intended  specifically 
for  each  of  these  age  groups  alone  or  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  ages  was  as  follows: 

Tiny  tots:  10 

Grades  1-3:  26 

Grades  4-6:  65  (includes  all  orchestras 
which  reported  concerts  for  specific  age 
groups) 

Grades  7-9:  46 

Grades  10-12:  35 

Not  designed  for  specific  age  groups:  2 

Is  attendance  restricted  to  stated  age 
groups?  YES:  60%.  However,  many  of  the 
orchestras  reporting  NO  gave  only  a  few 
concerts  each  year,  usually  on  a  weekend, 
with  all  comers  invited.  And  some  orchestras 
tha‘  answered  NO,  including  one  with  a  total 
audience  of  160,000  last  year,  reported  giving 
their  concerts  during  school  hours,  indicating 
that  some  restriction  may  have  been  in  effect, 
nevertheless. 

Are  printed  programs  used?  NO:  55%. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  correlation  with 
size  of  annual  audience;  orchestras  giving 
dozens  of  concerts  to  scores  of  thousands  of 
children  are  about  as  divided  on  this  question 
as  orchestras  giving  a  few  concerts  to  a  few 
thousand  children. 

Do  children  have  pre-concert  preparations? 
YES:  87%.  The  few  negative  answers  came 
either  from  orchestras  giving  2  or  3  week-end 
concerts  annually,  obviously  not  related  to 
school  instruction,  or  from  orchestras  which 
did  not  provide  such  preparation  for  some  of 
their  series  (especially  for  “tiny  tots”)  but  did 
for  others.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
pre-concert  preparation  is  considered  vitally 
important  to  make  the  concerts  both  mean¬ 
ingful  and  enjoyable.  Program  notes  sent  in 
by  many  orchestras  indicated  a  wide  range 
of  usefulness;  in  some  cases  the  notes  were 
extensive,  intelligent  and  cogent,  in  other 
cases  the  notes  contributed  little  more  than 


anecdotes  not  directly  related  to  the  musical 
content  of  the  programs  themselves.  Atio, 
the  effective  use  of  such  notes  will  vary  wide¬ 
ly  from  teacher  to  teacher,  a  matter  which  is 
not  often  in  control  of  the  orchestra  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  concerts. 

When  are  concerts  given?  Week-days,  dur¬ 
ing  school  hours;  523  concerts.  Week-days, 
after  school:  45.  Evenings:  45  (mostly  for 
high  school  age  audiences).  Week-end  day¬ 
time:  147.  (These  figures  are  for  1960-61.)  (Dn 
the  whole,  the  orchestras  with  the  largest 
series  of  concerts  gave  their  programs  during 
school  hours,  either  traveling  from  school  to 
school  or  with  the  children  coming  to  the 
concert  hall  on  released  time. 

Is  there  a  deliberate  effort  made  to  include 
contemporary  music  on  these  concerts?  YES. 
71%.  "l^is  would  seem  to  be  encouraging  to 
those  who  believe  children  should  hear  music 
of  their  own  times.  But  a  study  of  the  actual 
programs  which  were  submitted  makes  one 
realize  that  some  conductors  feel  they  are 
doing  contemporary  music  a  service  when 
they  play  pops  music.  The  percentage  of  or¬ 
chestras  that  include  serious,  contemporary - 
sounding  music  is  actually  much  smaller  than 
71%.  That  some  conductors  have  demon¬ 
strated  imagination  is  evidenced  by  the  list  of 
contemporary  compositions  appended  to  this 
report  (most  of  which  have  been  performed  by 
only  one  conductor  among  those  submitting 
programs). 

Works  written  especially  for  young  children. 
Appendix  II  of  this  report  lists  compositions 
submitted  under  this  category.  The  titles  in¬ 
dicate  a  high  percentage  of  music  “written 
down”  to  children,  whose  value  is  more  en¬ 
tertaining  than  educational.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  conductors  to  encourage  com¬ 
posers  to  produce  pieces  typical  of  current 
idioms  but  which  are  rhythmically  or  melo- 
dically  stimulating  and  are  between  4  and  7 
minutes  in  length.  Only  two  commisioned 
works  were  reported  under  this  category: 
“Rocky  Point  Jubilee,”  a  20-minute  piece  by 
Ron  Nelson  was  written  for  the  Rhode  Island 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  “Ambush  and 
Chase,”  a  5-minute  piece  by  Nicholas  Van 
Slyck,  was  written  for  the  “Adventures  in 
Music”  Svmphony  concerts  (Lexington, 
Mass.).  The  latter  piece  is  scored  for  the 
same  instrumentation  as  the  Milhaud  “Con¬ 
certo  for  Percussion”  (2-0-2-0,  0-1-1,  timp. 
and  strings)  in  addition  to  five  percussion 
parts  which  were  written  for  sixth-grade 
children  to  perform. 

Concert  themes  Appendix  III  lists  themes 
reported  by  orchestras.  Programs  submitted 
indicate  that  sometimes  themes  are  used  to 
integrate  lists  of  compositions  that  have  no 
intrinsic  musical  relation  to  each  other,  or  to 
aid  in  promoting  concerts  by  giving  the  copy 
writers  something  to  hang  their  releases  on. 
Some  conductors  do  try  to  emphasize  certain 
genuinely  musical  elements  in  their  programs, 
thereby  enhancing  their  educational  effect  and 
providing  centers  of  interest  for  the  children. 

Comments.  Following  are  quotations,  some¬ 
what  abbreviated,  taken  from  the  reports: 

Well -planned  programs  of  good  music 
are  just  as  effective  and  appreciated  (as 
those  with  themes). 

Contest  in  cormection  with  each  concert 
— narrator  vital — making  works  under¬ 
standable. 

American  comp)osers’  music  stressed; 
in  the  preparation,  themes  are  stressed, 
and  melodies  in  some  cases  put  to  words. 

Themes  help  children  concentrate  on 
specific  aspect  of  music — have  educational 


value — help  focus  interest  and  attention — 
give  music  greater  and  more  lasting 
meaning. 

Singing  by  audience  very  appealing  to 
young  folks. 

A  theme  is  very  necessary,  it  augments 
the  interest,  holds  the  attention,  demon¬ 
strates  valid,  interesting  p>oints,  makes 
time  feel  shorter,  is  more  Vocational. 

Listening  curriculum  must  be  prepared 
in  conjunction  with  school  people.  Diver¬ 
sified  program  best.  No  longer  than  one 
hour  in  length. 

No  themes  are  used.  We  attempt  to 
program  compositions  and  portions  of 
longer  ones  drawn  from  regular  adult 
fare.  These  works  are  made  meaningful 
with  the  aid  of  effective  commentary. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion,  based  on  observa¬ 
tion  and  not  on  ^eory,  that  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  concerts  are  those  where  the  best 
music  is  played.  I  am  convinced  one 
could  play  Webern  for  children  as  long 
2ts  it  is  not  too  long  and  followed  and 
preceded  by  a  contrasting  piece.  Since  I 
am  convinced  that  children  do  enjoy  good 
music  more  than  junk,  I  can  see  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  programming  of  second  rate 
music  in  children’s  concerts. 

Appendix  I:  Contemporary  works. 

Barber,  Adagio  for  Strings 

Bartok,  Play  of  the  Couples  (from  Concerto 

for  Orchestra) 

Chavez,  Toccata  for  Percussion 
Creston,  Trombone  Concerto 
Copland,  Danzon  Cubano 
Copland,  Lincoln  Portrait 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 


YOUTH  CONCERT  PROGRAMMING 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

Fulbright  project  showed  that  there  is  opti¬ 
mum  learning  when  children  are  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  hear  a  well  played  performance 
based  on  some  central  idea  which  gives  focus 
and  illustration  to  their  listening  and  learning. 

As  for  integrating  concerts  into  the  schools’ 
educational  plans,  we  once  did  elaborate 
study  materials  with  our  programs  correlated 
to  every  subject,  but  some  of  our  most  con¬ 
scientious  teachers  cenfessed  they  simply 
could  not  find  time  to  use  the  materials,  and 
we  discontinued  the  practice.  Just  how  the 
concerts  are  used  and  the  intrinsic  value,  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  school — not  the  or¬ 
chestra. 

The  educational  aspects  of  program  mak¬ 
ing  again  go  back  to  the  idea  of  purpose. 
What  are  we  trying  to  do?  Build  up  an 
agreeable  climate  for  listening?  Foster  an  at¬ 
titude  toward  fine  music?  Teach  some  tech¬ 
nical  material — such  as  form,  style,  etc? 

In  order  for  every  child  in  my  community 
to  hear  a  symphony  concert  at  least  once  a 
year,  we  would  have  to  play  20  concerts.  That 
would  be  three  more  than  all  the  concerts  we 
play,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  community  has 
the  problem  of  insufficient  concerts.  The 
problem  is;  what  shall  we  attempt  to  teach 
and  present  in  that  hour  in  which  the  small 
percentage  of  all  the  children  are  in  our 
audience? 

In  the  Fulbright  project  we  gave  a  concert 
for  the  same  children  each  Monday  morning 
for  four  weeks.  We  had  the  wonderful  ex¬ 
perience  of  having  children  beg  to  be  allowed 
to  attend  the  concerts;  some  instances  of  high 
school  seniors  (not  a  part  of  the  chosen  audi¬ 
ence)  cutting  classes  to  sneak  into  the  back 
of  the  hall  to  hear  the  concerts;  and  the  con¬ 
certs  achieving  a  social  status  second  only  to 
the  basketball  tournament.  When  symphony 
music  reaches  that  point  in  our  schools  as  a 
regular  occurrence,  we  shall  have  no  problems 
of  what  to  teach,  what  to  program,  or  what 
to  expect  of  future  audiences. — K.D.M. 
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Annual  Meeting  of 
Community  Arts 
Councils,  Inc.,  June  23,  '61 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  George  Irwin,  president,  reviewed  bul¬ 
letins  mailed  out  by  CACI;  the  work  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  in 
Newsletters  with  special  attention  to  the  CACI 
page.  The  League  has  served  as  administra¬ 
tive  agent  for  CACI. 

Mr.  Irwin  then  said  that  he  had  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  vitality,  variety,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  everyone  in  recognizing  problems 
existing,  and  the  keen  desire  to  do  something 
about  them,  during  his  held  visits. 

Visits  have  been  made  to  a  number  of  cities 
with  arts  councils,  interested  committees,  and 
arts  conferences — including  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana; 
Saint  Paul,  Minnesota;  and  Windsor,  Canada. 
Mr.  Irwin  also  visited  the  Canadian  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Arts  in  Toronto  in  May,  and  the 
Tri-States  Arts  Councils  Conference  in  Rich- 
mon,  Virginia,  in  April. 

Many  letters  .md  inquiries  have  been  an¬ 
swered  by  all  members  of  the  CACI  board  and 
by  the  League  crffice. 

The  proposed  by-laws  were  presented,  and 
suggestions  for  change  were  made  from  the 
floor.  These  will  be  mailed  to  all  CACI  mem¬ 
bers  for  further  study,  and  a  revised  version 
then  re-circulated. 

Nominations  of  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  coming  year: 

Ralph  Burgard,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Saint  Paul  Council  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Arthur  E.  Gelber,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Conference  of  the  Arts 

R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr.  Vice-President  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Arts  Council 

George  M.  Irwin,  President  of  the  Quincy 
Society  of  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  Fred  Lazarus  III,  Chairman  of  the  1961 
Cincinnati  Fine  Arts  Fund  Drive  of  the 
Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 

Charles  C.  Mark,  Elxecutive  Secretary  of 
the  Spirit  of  Saint  Louis  Fund 

Keith  Martin,  Director  of  the  Roberson 
Memorial  Center,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Edgar  B.  Young,  Secretary  and  Acting 
President  of  the  Lincoln  Center  for  Per¬ 
forming  Arts 

Seymour  Knox,  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Arts  Coimcil. 

George  M.  Irwin  W2is  elected  president  for 
the  coming  year. 

Certificates  of  charter  membership  in  CACI 
were  presented  to  34  Arts  Councils  by  Mr. 
Irwin. 

A  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  to 
continue  to  act  as  administrative  agency  for 
CACI. 


George  Irwin  (left), 
President  of  Com¬ 
munity  Arts  Councils, 
Inc.  (CACI),  presents 
certificates  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  three  of 
CACI’s  charter  mem¬ 
ber  organizations — 
Mrs.  Hall  Robbins, 
Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Greensboro  Arts 
Council,  N.  C.;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  G.  Lammers, 
Executive  Director  of 
the  Cincinnati  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Fine  Arts; 
Richard  F.  Gibeau, 
Executive  Director  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  Arts 
Foundation. 
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to  New  York  for  a  week,  at  which  time  they 
meet  with  Met.  management  cUid  artists  and 
attend  performances  and  rehearsals  in  the 
Opera  House,  culminating  in  the  finals  held 
on  the  Met.  stage. 

Almost  9,000  singers  have  been  heard  since 
the  auditions  were  started,  with  238  receiving 
scholarships,  totaling  $71,650,  which  does  not 
include  any  local  awards  presented,  nor  all¬ 
expense  trips  for  winners.  Eight  singers  on 
the  Met.  roster  have  come  up  through  the 
current  Auditions  program,  in  addition  to 
others  who  were  auditionists  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Auditions  of  the  Air,  discon¬ 
tinued  in  1958,  and  the  forerunner  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  program. 

Keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  more  opera- 
producing  organizations  to  create  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  young  artists  to  gain  practical  ex¬ 
perience  with  local  groups  during  and  after 
their  musical  education,  the  Council’s  other 
main  activity.  Central  Opera  Service,  was 
established  to  foster  a  closer  association 
among  opera  groups  throughout  the  country, 
and  thus  encourage  national  interest  in  opera. 
From  its  modest  beginning  in  1954,  its  handful 
of  members  has  now  grown  to  include  half  of 
the  known  750  opera-producing  organizations 
in  the  United  States.  Members  pay  nominal 
dues  ($5.00  for  individuals,  $10.00  for  groups). 
For  this,  they  receive  the  monthly  Cos  Bul¬ 
letin  with  news  of  members’  activities  and  a 
feaure  article  on  some  phase  of  opera. 

The  COS  clears  among  its  members  tech¬ 
nical  information  relating  to  problems  of 
Repertory,  Production,  Scores,  Translations, 
Roles,  Scenery,  Costumes,  Publicity,  Promo¬ 
tion,  Artist  Policy,  and  Fund  Raising.  In 
1956,  it  released  its  first  publication,  the  Opera 
Manual,  a  handbook  of  practical  operatic  in¬ 
formation. 

The  National  Ck)imcil  has  sponsored  five 
National  conferences  in  New  York  for  rep¬ 
resentatives  concerned  with  some  phase  of 
opera,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central 
(jpera  Service,  as  well  as  several  regional 


National  Associations  in  the  Arts — 
Organizotion,  Scope  and  Services 

Choirmon:  George  Irwin,  President,  Quincy  Society  of 
Fine  Arts;  President  CACI 

Speaker:  James  Browning,  Administrator,  Notionol 

Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  re¬ 
late  to  the  conference  delegates  something 
of  the  background,  program,  and  future  aims 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera. 

Founded  in  1952  by  Mrs.  August  Belmont, 
the  Council,  along  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Guild,  is  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  support  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  The 
membership  of  the  Council — men  and  women 
active  in  the  cultural,  civic,  and  business  life 
of  America — extends  from  coast  to  coast  with 
representation  in  40  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  tmd  three  Canadian  provinces. 

Since  its  inception,  the  National  Council 
has  contributed  over  $550,0C0  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  in  the  form  of  10  new  operatic  pro¬ 
ductions,  the  original  ballet.  Soiree,  and  four 
especially  commissioned  ballets.  This  coming 
season’s  new  production  will  be  Andrea 
Lecouvreur,  not  heard  at  the  Metropolitan 
since  the  season  of  1907-08. 

Perhaps  the  Council’s  most  ambitious  ac¬ 
tivity  is  its  Regional  Auditions  program  to 
discover  and  encourage  young  American 
artists  and  to  assist  them  in  their  careers. 
For  the  purposes  of  vocal  concentration,  the 
country  is  divided  into  13  regions,  and  a 
Regional  Chairman  is  responsible  for  the 
Council’s  program  in  each  of  these.  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  Auditions  plan,  the  Regional 
Chairman  appoints  a  local  board  which  or¬ 
ganizes,  publicizes,  and  supervises  the  pre¬ 
liminary  Auditions.  From  15  to  20  finalists 
selected  by  the  Regional  Judges  are  then 
auditioned  by  a  representative  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Association  who  selects  the 
regional  winner,  or  winners,  and  singers 
placing  second  and  third.  At  the  expense  of 
the  Council,  all  regional  wiiuiers  are  brought 
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conferences.  These  are  smaller  editions  of  the 
national  one,  but  still  manage  to  cover  many 
facets  of  operatic  endeavor.  This  emphasis 
on  local  activity,  it  is  hoped,  will  help  to 
strengthen  many  of  the  smaller  organizations 
which  find  themselves  in  a  continual  state  of 
financial  panic  and  forever  on  the  brink  of 
collapse.  The  next  national  conference  is 
scheduled  for  November  10  and  11  at  Hunter 
College  in  New  York. 

The  extent  to  which  Central  Opera  Service 
is  becoming  known  is  attested  to  by  a  recent 
call  for  aid  from  West  Africa.  Full  details, 
information,  and  “sympathetic  advice”  were 
requested  on  how  to  start  the  African  Tradi¬ 
tional  Opera  Company,  “which  it  is  earnestly 
expected  will  grow  with  free  Nigeria”. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  Council’s  opera¬ 
tion  is  that  with  the  exception  of  myself  and 
three  secretaries,  all  of  those  concerned  with 
the  above  accomplishments  are  volunteers, 
who  make  ptersonal  contributions  out  of  an 
unselfish  desire  to  stimulate  operatic  activity 
in  this  country. 

American  Educational  Theatre 
Association 

Mariorie  L.  Dycke,  First  Vice-President 

The  American  Educational  Theatre  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  which  began  25  years  ago  with 
100  members  is  now  4,000  strong.  It  repre¬ 
sents  all  areas  of  non-professional  theatre: 
Children’s,  Secondary  School,  College,  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Community.  It  covers  all  50 
states,  Puerto  Rico,  and  even  boasts  members 
in  Canada. 

AETA  operates  through  the  parent  asso¬ 
ciation  (whose  core  is  College  and  University 
theatre)  and  through  its  specializing  Divi¬ 
sions:  the  Children’s  Theatre  Conference,  the 
Secondary  Schools  Theatre  Conference,  and 
the  American  Community  Theatre  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  work  of  the  organization  is  carried  on 
through  projects  which  represent  the  active 
interests  of  the  members  and  which  conduct 
investigations  initiated  by  the  members. 

For  example,  the  Theatre  Architecttire 
Project  has  compiled  useful  information  for 
anyone  planning  a  school  auditorium-theatre. 
The  present  divisions  started  as  projects.  The 
Religious  Theatre  Project  is  now  considering 
division  status. 

AETTA  publishes  the  quarterly  Educational 
Theatre  Journal,  the  Projects’  Progress  News¬ 
letter,  a  Directory  of  Members  (indexed 
alphabetically,  geographically,  and  by  institu¬ 
tion),  Division  Newsletters  and  a  Directory 
of  American  College  Theatre.  It  maintains  a 
Contact  Placement  Service  for  members  and 
prospective  employers. 

Its  annual  highlight  is  the  convention.  This 
year’s  Silver  Anniversary  Convention  will  be 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York 
August  24-30. 

American  Cammunity  Theater 
Association 

Dorman  Richardson,  Director 

The  American  Community  Theater  Associa¬ 
tion  (ACTA)  is  the  national  organization  of 
the  local,  state,  and  regional  community 
theaters  in  this  coimtry  cUid  the  individuals 
who  work  in,  or  are  interested  in,  such  work. 
ACITA  was  formed  in  Chicago  at  the  1958 
convention  of  the  American  Educational 
Theater  Association  (AETA),  in  December, 
when  some  55  delegates  from  CT  met,  elected 
the  speaker  as  chairman,  a  vice  chairman,  a 
secretary,  and  a  “steering  committee”  of  six 
members. 

A  year  later,  at  the  Washington  AETA  con¬ 
vention,  an  operating  code,  or  constitution, 
was  adopted;  officers  and  a  (joveming  Board 


of  nine  members  were  chosen  from  thirteen 
different  states,  giving  a  nationwide  repre¬ 
sentation. 

ACTA  is  a  “grass  roots”  organization  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  CT  members  of  AETA  themselves, 
who  felt  the  need  of  an  association  to  plan 
and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  non-professional 
or  amateur  theaters — estimated  to  number 
some  25,000  in  this  country.  ACTA  was  not 
set  up  by  top  brass  and  handed  down  to  us — 
in  fact,  it  is  experiencing  growing  pains  that 
occur  within  the  first  years  of  a  democratic 
group. 

Realizing  the  need  for  experienced  and 
available  personnel  to  make  this  third  attempt 
to  organize  C!T  on  a  national  scale  successful, 
ICO  CT  folks  petitioned  the  AETA  board  for 
provisional  division  status,  similar  to  the 
Childrens’  Theater  and  Secondary  Schools’ 
Theater  Conference  Divisions,  which  we  were 
granted  in  December,  1959.  Each  division 
elects  its  own  officers  and  board  and  plans 
its  own  program. 

This  brought  us  many  direct  benefits,  such 
as  the  services  of  the  paid  secretary-treasurer 
of  AETA,  the  Educational  Theatre  Journals, 
use  of  expensive  duplicating  and  mailing 
equipment,  and  the  support  of  some  4.000 
AETA  members.  ACTA  membership  has 
climbed  from  the  original  100,  to  more  than 
700  members  today. 

I  mentioned  the  widespread  geographical 
representation  on  our  Governing  Board,  but 
we  wanted  a  greater  spread  and  more  active 
interest  on  the  part  of  ACTA  members,  so  we 
have  establish^  a  Regional  Council  with 
Robert  Telford,  director  of  the  Virginia 
Museum  Theater  in  Richmond  and  assistant 
ACTA  director  as  chairman.  Each  region 
elects  a  member  to  the  Council  which  initiates 
activities  and  projects  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  ACTTA  governing  board. 

All  such  matters  are  conducted  with  the 
approval  of  our  parent  organization,  AETA, 
whose  first  vice  president.  Dr.  Marjorie 
Dycke,  is  here  today  to  tell  you  more  about 
that  cultural  organization,  which  really  has 
made  ACTA’s  existence  possible. 

The  usual  committees  are  appointed  with 
.some  special  ones  to  handle  matters  of  pecu¬ 
liar  interest  to  CT. 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  within  the 
first  years  of  ACTA  existence  are: 

1.  A  quarterly  Newsletter,  edited  by  CT 
porsonnel 

2.  Bibliography — interim  and  enlarged  in 
preparation 

3.  Establishment  of  a  Regional  Council 

4.  Preparation  of  two  bulletins  to  be  pub¬ 
lished 

1.  “How  to  Start  a  CT” 

2.  Play  Releasing  Information 

3.  Director  of  (TT  joint  project  of  ACTTA- 
EATA-ANTA 

5.  Selected  editor  for  ETJ 

6.  ACTA  designated  as  coordinating  factor 
with  a  CT  representative  elected  to 
ANTA  board. 

7.  Board  assisted  a  member  theater  in  its 
fight  to  have  a  back-admission  tax  as¬ 
sessment — $58.00  set  aside 

8.  Received  national  and  international 
recognition  by  many  requests  for  spteakers 
(such  as  this) 

9.  ElstabUshed  Theater  Information  Service 
with  expjerienced  director. 

10.  Secured  service  of  Wise  Center  for 
theater  research  as  official  repositor. 

As  important  and  desirable  as  all  these  ac¬ 
complishments  are,  the  following  facts  have 
been  established — 

Community  Theaters  can  unite  for  the  good 
of  living  theater  as  an  important  force  in  the 


cultural  life  of  our  nation,  i.e.  Director  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  an  early  meeting  of  planning 
committee  in  New  York  for  the  proposed  75 
million  dollar  cultural  center  in  Washington, 
and  spoke  on  behalf  of  CT  in  the  plan  with 
five  theaters  in  it. 

ACTA  is  an  organized  force  in  fighting  to 
correct  the  wrongs  and  to  solve  problems  in 
all  living  theater  areas  of  op>eration. 

ACTA  provides  a  united,  responsible,  and 
experienced  leadership  for  CTT  which  can  be 
found  and  used  by  other  CTs  and  the  public. 

ACTA  is  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  that 
living  theater  in  the  form  of  community 
theater  merits  acceptance  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts  worthy  of  inclusion  in  Community  Arts 
Councils. 


American  Association 
Of  Museums 

JOSEPH  A.  PATTERSON,  Executive  Secretary 

In  reporting  the  Association’s  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  and  its  plans  for  the 
coming  year,  1  should  like  first  briefly  to 
sketch  in  the  background  and  circumstances 
which  have  determined  the  direction  of  our 
program  for  the  post  two  years.  In  November, 
1958,  a  plan  was  submitted  for  the  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  which  called  for  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  entire  museum 
field.  It  was  our  intention  at  that  time  to 
determine  how  many  museums  there  were  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  identify  their 
fields  of  interest,  and  to  learn  something  of 
their  various  activities  and  programs.  The 
fact  that  this  information  was  not  available  in 
1958,  euid  is  only  now  being  made  available 
by  the  Association,  indicates  something  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  which  we  have 
undertaken. 

Eventually  we  had  a  list  of  approximately 
4,500  museums  to  which  we  mailed  a  series  of 
questionnaires.  One  of  these,  the  now  his¬ 
torically  famous  26-p>age  questionnaire,  sup¬ 
plied  the  basic  information  used  in  compiling 
our  recently  published  Museums  Directory  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  volume 
represents  not  only  a  comprehensive  listing  of 
the  entire  field,  but  provides  a  most  complete 
picture  of  museums  in  North  America  at  mid- 
20th  centmy.  I  would  like  to  repwrt  the  find¬ 
ings  of  this  survey. 

This  survey  has  revealed  the  major  trends 
and  p>attems  of  development  of  the  pjast  thirty 
years  and  brought  to  light  the  most  urgent 
needs  and  problems  confronting  the  field  to¬ 
day.  One  of  the  major  trends  has  been  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  museiims. 

In  1932  it  was  repx>rted  that  new  museums 
were  being  establi^ed  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
“one  each  fortnight.”  This  trend  has  ac¬ 
celerated.  In  1932  there  were  over  eleven 
museums  for  every  million  of  pxjpulation,  in  a 
total  px>pulation  of  approximately  134  million 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Today  there 
are  more  than  twenty-one  museums  for  every 
million  of  population,  in  an  estimated  total  erf 
194  million  for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  rate  of  growth  during  the  pjast  thirty 
years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  about  one  mu¬ 
seum  every  four  days. 

In  1932  the  United  States  had  nearly  1,500 
museums:  today  it  has  approximately  4,000. 
Canada,  since  1932,  appears  to  have  increased 
in  museums  even  more  than  the  United 
States.  In  1932  Canada  was  reported  to  have 
72  museums;  today  it  has  around  270.  The 
rate  of  increase  for  Canada  was  275  por  cent, 
for  the  United  States,  160  por  cent.  Though 
basic  records  for  1932  and  1%D  may  not  be 
strictly  comparable,  these  facts  stand  out 
clearly: 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  MUSEUMS 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 

1.  The  number  of  museums  has  more  than 
doubled  in  30  years. 

2.  There  has  been  an  over-all  growth  in 
virtually  all  states  and  provinces. 

3.  There  has  been  an  ever-increasing  em¬ 
phasis  on  education  and  research. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  trend  affecting 
the  entire  field  is  the  marked  transformation 
of  the  museum  from  a  storage  warehouse  to 
an  educational  and  research  institution,  offer¬ 
ing  broad  cultural  programs  for  the  entire 
community,  in  1932  approximately  15  per 
cent  of  the  museums  were  offering  formally 
organized  educational  programs.  By  1960,  45 
p>er  cent  were  offering  such  programs.  (It 
should  be  noted  that  half  of  the  museums 
represented  in  the  survey  are  history  muse¬ 
ums  and  historic  houses  and  societies,  of 
which  only  20  per  cent  offer  orgcmized  educa¬ 
tional  programs.)  This  20  per  cent  represents 
an  important  trend  toward  the  development 
of  educational  programs  in  the  historic  house 
and  historical  society  held.  It  also  indicates, 
however,  that  when  this  large  group  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  total  number  of  museums, 
nearly  all  of  the  remaining  museums  conduct 
educational  programs. 

Even  the  very  small  museums  over  the 
country  are  initiating  educational  programs 
which  are  integrated  with  the  curricula  of 
local  schools,  and  the  staffs  of  these  museums 
are  more  and  more  concerned  with  teaching 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  school  children, 
young  pieople  and  adults.  In  addition  to 
organiz^  classes  and  research  programs,  mu¬ 
seums  are  offering  an  increcising  number  of 
cultural  facilities  which  include  concerts, 
theatre  and  films.  Attendance  at  most  mu¬ 
seums  has  doubled  or  tripled  in  the  past  fif¬ 
teen  years,  and  with  the  increase  of  leisure  of 
our  rapidly  growing  population,  more  and 
more  demands  will  be  made  upon  the  mu¬ 
seum. 

This  expansion  poses  a  number  of  problems 
for  all  of  us: 

The  museum  worker  of  the  present  day  is 
faced  with  two  jobs:  his  origin^  one — of  cus¬ 
todian  of  the  collections,  which  includes  in¬ 
stallation  of  exhibits,  research,  etc.,  plus  his 
newer  job — the  job  of  teacher — conducting 
properly  organized  educational  programs.  No 
matter  how  specialized  his  academic  training 
or  interests  may  have  been,  he  rarely  comes 
prepared  to  meet  these  new  demands. 

Since  training  programs  in  museology  are 
virtually  non-existent,  the  profession  must 
rely  for  training  almost  entirely  upon  day-to- 
day  experience.  Furthermore,  there  is  an 
acute  Portage  of  museum  personnel.  The 
museum  profession,  as  we  all  know,  is  still  at 
a  lower  salary  level,  with  fewer  benefits  and 
less  recognition,  than  any  comparable  profes¬ 
sion. 

Because  of  inadequate  facilities  for  inter¬ 
communication  among  museums,  educational 
and  other  programs  are  too  often  developed 
without  the  benefit  of  the  wide  experience 
available  from  other  museums  in  the  field. 
Most  museums  have  neither  the  staff  nor  the 
funds  for  the  research  and  study  necessary  in 
the  development  of  a  successful  program.  As 
a  result,  standards  of  accuracy  and  perform¬ 
ance  suffer  and  much  of  the  energy  which  a 
museiun  should  be  devoting  to  these  vital 
problems  is  being  spent  in  fund  raising  to 
meet  the  most  meager  of  budgets.  In  fact, 
museums  at  this  time  are  sharing  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  contribution 
being  made  by  individuals,  corporations,  and 
foundations  for  charitable  purposes. 

Undoubtedly  you  would  be  in  unanimous 
agreement  that  adequate  finances  are  the 
great  problem  we  all  share.  Money  alone  is 
not  our  only  concern.  Tliere  is  a  need  to  raise 


standards  throughout  the  museum  field.  The 
quality  of  our  prograrrrs  in  museum  education 
is  lower  than  it  should  be,  and  than  it  need 
be.  There  is  a  great  need  to  strengthen  the 
museum  profession,  and  gain  for  it  the  public 
recognition  which  it  deserves.  These  are  the 
Association's  objectives,  and  are  reflected  in 
our  current  program  and  future  plans. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Association’s 
major  accomplishment  has  been  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Museums  Directory  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  Directory  has  been 
out  for  less  than  3  months,  and  is  already 
within  $5,000  of  meeting  the  $50,000  produc¬ 
tion  cost. 

New  quarters  have  been  acquired,  and  we 
are  now  in  the  process  of  moving  to  our  new 
address  at  2306  Massachusetts  Avenue.  The 
property,  consisting  of  a  house  known  as 
the  Barney  Studio  House,  belongs  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  It  is  between  the 
Turkish  and  Korean  embassies  overlooking 
Sheridan  Circle.  The  new  headquarters  offer 
the  Association  an  excellent  address  and  am¬ 
ple  space  in  which  to  exp>and  its  activities. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
the  generous  hospitality  which  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  has  extended  to  the  Association  over  a 
great  many  years  in  providing  free  office 
sp>ace  and  maintenance.  The  Association  will 
always  be  very  grateful  for  this,  and  for  the 
Smithsonian’s  care  and  concern  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  well  being.  Fortunately  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  continuing  close  affiliation  with 
the  Smithsonian. 

The  first  use  we  intend  to  make  of  our  new 
quarters  is  the  establishment  of  a  Museum 
Resources  and  Information  Service.  The  Re¬ 
sources  and  Information  Service  will  have 
three  principal  functions:  It  will  continue  to 
collect  and  give  out  information  pertaining  to 
all  asptects  of  the  museum  field.  It  will  initiate 
research  in  museology,  and  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  for  any  research  in  the  field.  It  will 
develop  programs  to  give  both  general  and 
technical  assistance  to  museums,  and  will 
place  particular  emphasis  upon  museum  edu¬ 
cation. 

Information  for  the  Center 

The  Association’s  Resources  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  will  offer  the  most  economical 
means  of  providing  museums  with  immediate 
assistance.  Answers  to  inquiries  about 
methods,  techniques,  materials,  and  costs  in¬ 
volved  in  developing  special  programs  will  be 
available  for  the  first  time.  Comparative 
figures  for  attendance,  income,  budgets,  and 
salaries  will  be  of  great  significance  to  indi¬ 
vidual  museums.  Technical  information  on 
conservation,  restoration,  lighting,  design,  ma¬ 
terials  and  so  on  will  answer  an  urgent  need 
throughout  the  field.  The  Center  will  relieve 
the  individual  museums  of  much  of  the  bur¬ 
den  of  answering  requests  for  information 
from  other  museums  and  from  the  public. 

Information  will  be  disseminated  from  the 
Center  through  publications,  reference  ma¬ 
terial,  research,  and  conferences.  The  Service 
will  issue  reports  on  its  findings,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  offer  a  visiting  consultation  service. 

Research 

The  second  function  of  the  Center  will  be 
to  encourage  research  in  museology.  There 
has  never  been  adequate  publication  of  re¬ 
search  in  museology.  Most  of  the  material, 
now  out  of  date  and  out  of  print,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  die  1920’s  and  1930’s.  Research  is  al¬ 
ready  under  way  on  all  the  major  develop¬ 
ments  which  have  accumulated  over  the  past 
thirty  years. 

The  Reference  and  Research  Library  which 
we  are  planning  will  be  open  both  to  the 
museum  profession  and  to  the  public.  Re¬ 
search  in  the  field  will  be  publish^  from  time 
to  time  and  circulated  within  the  profession. 


Special  Programs 

The  third  function  of  the  Resources  and 
Information  Service  will  provide  museums 
with  general  and  technical  assistance,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  field  of  museum  education.  There 
are  two  preliminary  projects  already  launched 
which  will  illustrate  the  purpose  of  this  part 
of  the  program. 

In  cooperation  with  a  national  foundation, 
the  Association  is  attempting  to  discover  how 
to  strengthen  science  education  in  museums. 
In  April,  letters  were  sent  out  to  all  natural 
history  and  science  museums,  planetariums, 
zoos,  aquariums,  botanical  gardens,  and 
arboretums,  asking  for  comments  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points: 

1.  What  can  a  museum  do  toward  making 
better  science  information  available  to  the 
community? 

2.  How  can  more  accurate  and  more  com¬ 
plete  information  on  science  be  presented 
through  the  museum? 

3.  What  research  programs  in  science  does 
your  museum  conduct?  Do  these  pro¬ 
grams  reach  or  effect  the  public  directly? 

4.  How  can  the  museum  awaken  or  encour¬ 
age  the  gifted  or  exceptional  students’ 
interest  in  science? 

5.  What,  besides  exhibits,  can  museums  of¬ 
fer  effectively  in  science  education? 

6.  In  your  opinion,  how  could  science  edu¬ 
cation  in  museums  be  improved? 

After  this  data  has  been  gathered,  a  con¬ 
ference  of  museum  professionals  will  be 
called  to  study  and  discuss  the  findings  of  the 
survey.  Such  a  program  might  well  lead  to  a 
series  of  summer  institutes  that  would  be 
conducted  on  a  regional  basis  for  curators  in 
the  science  field. 

A  second  project  under  way  is  a  study  con¬ 
ference  of  museum  professionals  concerned 
with  children’s  and  junior  museums.  They  are 
discussing  both  general  and  technical  prob¬ 
lems  concerned  with  their  special  interests, 
and  are  currently  preparing  a  handbook 
which  has  long  been  needed  in  their  field. 

Our  museums  have  been  described  by  for¬ 
eign  visitors  as  living  musemns  of  a  standard 
not  known  abroad,  and  our  accomplishments, 
both  by  the  large  and  small  museums,  in  the 
field  of  education  as  not  being  equaled  by  any 
other  country.  We  have  every  reason  to  be 
deeply  concerned  with  the  quality  of  per¬ 
formance,  and  the  content  of  our  programs. 
It  is  to  this  that  the  Association  is  turning 
its  attention. 

I  hope  that  this  “work  in  progress’’  will 
prove  to  be  strong  enough — convincing  enough 
— and  above  all,  contagious  enough — to  set  off 
similar  programs  in  other  fields. 

To  be  helpful  to  one  another,  museums 
must  find  a  way,  I  think,  to  pool  their  ex¬ 
periments  in  trial  and  error.  They  must  find  a 
way  of  sharing  their  experiences  in  triumph 
and  failure,  to  spare  each  other  the  time  and 
the  cost  and  the  energy  of  making  mistakes. 

How  can  we  possibly  go  about  solving  these 
problems  of  ours — unless  we  agree  to  share 
them? 


Ticket  Sales — (jood  prospects  lists  include 
those  of  new  executives  in  local  business, 
bank  lists,  lists  from  real  estate  agents.  There 
is  no  miracle  formula  for  successful  ticket 
sale  campaigns.  Good  organization  and  very 
hard  work  provide  the  answers. 


In  1920,  thirty-nine  commvmity  chest  or¬ 
ganizations  rais^  19  million  dollars.  In  1960, 
two  thousand  two  hundred  community  chest 
groups  raised  460  million  dollars. 


Twelve  Philadelphia  area  community  or¬ 
chestras  performed  34  compositions  of  29 
composers  of  the  area  and  presented  a  total 
of  107  area  soloists  during  concerts  in  1960-61. 
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Effectiveness  of  Coordination  and  Cooperation  Among  the  Arts 


Chairman:  Edgar  B.  Young,  Secretary,  Lincoln  Center 
tor  the  Performing  Arts 

Speaker:  Dr.  Karl  Kuersteiner,  Executive  Director, 

Mobile  Arts  Council 

'The  Tender  Yeors" 

The  approach  to  this  discussion  will  be 
specific  in  the  sense  that  the  transition  period 
referred  to  will  be  June  1,  1960  to  May  31 
1961,  in  Mobile,  Alabama.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  discussion  will  refer  generally  to  the 
transition  periods  of  other  councils  since  the 
following  groups  have  been  consulted: 

Corpus  Christi,  Arts  Council,  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas 

Arts  and  Sciences  Foundation,  Peoria, 
Illinois 

Quincy  Arts  Council,  Quincy,  Illinois 

An  advance  copy  of  this  paper  has  been  for¬ 
warded  to  the  aboye  three  councils.  All 
were  asked  to  record  in  writing  in  advance  of 
this  meeting  or  verbally  here  today  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  the  fallowing  description  coin¬ 
cides  or  differs  from  the  similar  transition 
period  for  their  own  groups. 

Here  are  the  high  points  of  the  Allied  Arts 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Mobile,  Incorporated, 
in  its  transition  peijod  from  volunteer  to  pro¬ 
fessional  status.  Some  of  these  points  will  be 
recorded  briefly,  while  others  will  be  elabo¬ 
rated  upon  when  particularly  pertinent  to  this 
meeting. 

BACKGROUND:  The  predecessor  of  the 
present  Council  was  the  Mobile  Arts  Council, 
which  was  formed  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Junior  League  of  Mobile  in  1955.  This  Council 
operated  for  five  years  without  professional 
staff.  Fourteen  organizations  constituted  the 
initial  group  “for  the  co-operation  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  all  Mobile  musical,  dramatic,  art 
and  dance  organizations,  both  producing  and 
sponsoring.”  Its  purpose,  as  stated  in  the 
unanimously  approved  organizing  motion,  was 
“to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  dates  of 
attractions  and  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all 
concerned.” 

PRESENT  ORGANIZATION:  The  purpose 
of  the  present  council  is  essentially  an  ex¬ 
panded  version  of  the  former  council,  includ¬ 
ing  the  three  usual  descriptive  terms  (to  co¬ 
ordinate,  develop  and  promote)  and  including 
specifically  an  annual  campaign  for  funds. 

BY-LAWS:  These  do  not  represent  any 
unusual  departure  from  the  traditional. 

MEMBERSHIP:  Three  of  last  year’s  mem¬ 
bers  did  not  join  our  present  council.  Gen¬ 
erally  stated,  the  reasons  were  connected  with 
our  planned  campaign  for  funds;  one  group 
declined  membership  but  initiated  active  con¬ 
tribution  with  a  sizeable  amount.  By  the 
time  we  reached  the  kick-off  stage  of  our 
fund  drive,  last  year’s  total  of  twenty-one 
members  had  been  replaced  by  twenty-seven. 

A  general  classification  of  this  membership 
reveals  9  music  groups,  3  art,  3  drama,  2 
dance,  3  architecture  and  7  culture  sponsor¬ 
ing  organizations,  some  of  which  emphasize 
the  sponsorship  of  fine  arts  events  rather 
than  the  production  of  them. 

Five  of  the  twenty-seven  groups  are  Par¬ 
ticipating  Members  which  depend  on  the 
Council  for  the  deficit  fund  raising;  the  other 
twenty -two  are  Associate  Members  which 
have  the  same  standing  in  the  Council  itself — 
with  the  exception  that  their  Representatives 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  do  not  have  a  vote 
(although  they  have  the  right  of  the  floor). 

OPERATION:  The  operation  of  the  Council 
is  centered  in  the  Board  of  Directors  which 
directs  some  of  its  authority  to  an  eight- 
member  Executive  Committee.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  and  one  secretary  carry  out 
the  approved  policies.  The  personnel  of  both 
the  B^rd  and  the  Executive  Committee  is 


made  up  of  dedicated,  civic-minded  citizens. 
A  few  of  these  are  active  in  one  or  more  of 
the  fine  arts,  but  most  of  them  are  persons 
whose  principal  interest  in  the  arts  is  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  value  of  the  cultural  program  to 
the  City  of  Mobile. 

Here  is  the  way  your  speaker  analyzes  the 
function  of  a  Council  with  a  professional 
Director.  (1)  the  Member  organizations  pro¬ 
duce  the  program  of  culture;  (2)  The  officers. 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Board  “sell”, 
or,  more  piolitely  put,  “represent”  the  council 
program  to  the  citizenry;  (3)  The  Director 
represents  the  member  organizations  to  the 
officers  cuid  Board  and  vice  versa — his  job 
also  is  to  represent  the  Council  program  and 
personnel  to  the  public  at  large. 

PROJECTS:  If  the  proof  of  a  pudding  is  in 
the  eating,  it  might  well  be  said  that  the 
proof  of  an  Arts  Council  is  in  its  projects. 

I  shall  describe  the  five  main  projects  of 
Mobile’s  allied  Arts  Council  for  its  first  fiscal 
year  just  ended: 

1.  A  Cultural  Calendar  has  been  published 
for  the  1960-1961  series  beginning  with  the 
October  issue.  This  has  been  an  8V2"  x  11" 
sheet,  one  side  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
calendar  of  events,  giving  rather  complete 
details  arranged  legibly  for  reading  even 
when  piosted.  The  reverse  side  is  folded  in 
3  panels — one  for  addressing,  the  other  two 
carrying  Council  News  and  Features.  1500 
copies  are  distributed  without  charge — but, 
through  a  system  of  posting,  it  is  estimated 
that  each  issue  reaches  a  reading  public  of 
over  5,000. 

Sell-outs  and  near-capacity  audiences  have 
been  frequent  this  year  for  Mobile  Symphony, 
Spring  Hill  College  music  events,  Mobile  Civic 
Ballet,  Mobile  Art  Association,  “Artists  and 
Models  Ball”,  the  Elsa  Maxwell  Luncheon 
and  Dinner  and  the  Civic  Music  season.  The 
Catholic  Theater  Guild,  Joe  Jefferson  Players 
and  Pixie  Players  (Children’s  Theater),  each 
of  which  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a  build¬ 
ing  campaign,  have  been  exceedingly  well 
supported.  The  increase  in  audience  size  is 
not  claimed  to  be  the  direct  result  of  the 
Cultural  Calendar,  but  is  doubtless  the  result 
of  a  sort  of  “art  renaissance”  in  Mobile — and 
one  cause  of  this  revival  of  artistic  interest  is 
undoubtedly  the  Arts  Council  movement  and 
the  awakening  of  the  public  through  the 
Calendar  publicity. 

For  next  year,  it  is  planned  to  materially 
enlarge  the  Calendar  mailing  list  to  include 
all  contributors  to  the  fund  drive. 

2.  A  Public  Relations  Workshop  was  initi¬ 
ated  last  December  seventh.  Five  representa¬ 
tives  were  invited  to  participate — one  each 
from  the  press,  radio,  television.  United  Fund 
and  industry.  All  accepted.  The  affair  was 
held  as  a  Dutch  Luncheon  and  fifty-five  at¬ 
tended.  This  event,  held  in  one  of  our  most 
attractive  downtown  motel  restaurants,  was 
extremely  well  received  by  those  present.  An 
attractive  mimeographed  booklet  was  put  to¬ 
gether  from  material  received  from  the  five 
speakers  (each  of  whom  gave  a  ten-minute 
discussion).  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  was 
given  to  each  person  in  attendance.  The 
Workshop  was  produced  at  practically  no 
expense  to  the  Council.  It  will  probably  be 
duplicated  with  variations  this  coming  Fall. 
Such  an  event  is  highly  recommended — but  a 
word  of  warning  is  pertinent:  keep  the  talks 
short  and  hold  the  entire  program  (exclusive 
of  eating!)  to  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

3.  Preservation  of  Historic  Buildings.  Mo¬ 
bile  celebrated  her  250th  Anniversary  this 
year.  The  city  is,  therefore,  rich  in  heritage. 
Seven  different  flags  have  flown  officially 
during  her  history.  Each  has  left  an  im¬ 
print  on  her  buildings.  The  most  significant 


of  these  were  the  influences  of  the  French 
and  Spanish,  which  blended  into  what  archi¬ 
tects  have  pronounced  one  of  the  two  in¬ 
digenous  types  of  American  architecture — the 
Old  Mobile  or  New  Orleans  architecture. 
Hundreds  of  these  houses  still  remain,  even 
though,  through  the  years,  many  have  already 
lost  the  battle  with  “progress”. 

To  appreciate  what  is  involved  in  this  pres¬ 
ervation  project,  it  should  be  known  that 
bids  are  now  being  awaited  by  the  City  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  construction  of  a  six  million 
dollar  Civic  Auditorium  and  Theater.  This 
facility  happens  to  be  immediately  behmd 
seven  of  these  interesting  ante-bellum  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  auditorium  is  to  be  erected 
over  a  spot  where  an  eighth  worthwhile  old 
building  presently  stands.  All  eight  houses  are 
threaten^  by  demolition  to  open  up  a  view 
of  the  auditorium  down  the  mall.  There  are 
about  three  dozen  other  such  houses  in  the 
immediate  area. 

For  ten  years,  the  subject  of  preservation 
of  Mobile’s  architectural  heritage  hfis  been  a 
subject  of  warm  civic  concern.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  this  concern  has  now  risen  to  “hot”. 
Three  of  our  member  organizations  are  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned:  The  Mobile  Association  of 
Architects,  The  Historic  Mobile  Preservation 
Society  and  the  Federated  Garden  Clubs. 

The  Council  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  movement,  recognizing  it  as  a  project 
which  combines  economic  potential  with  cul¬ 
ture.  We  have  worked  with  the  City  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency  and  our 
member  groups.  Through  the  press,  television 
and  speeches  we  have  presented  the  project 
to  the  public  as  a  big  business  opportunity  for 
the  city.  Our  research  supports  architectural 
tourism  as  a  business  opportunity  for  Mobile 
which  could  amount  to  a  twenty-million  dol¬ 
lar  industry. 

This  whole  project  is  an  exciting  and  vital 
one.  The  pieople  particularly  concerned  are 
taking  it  seriously.  The  outcome  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

4.  The  first  Festival  of  Allied  Arts  was  put 
on  by  the  Council  in  April.  A  glance  at  the 
program  lists  eight  days  of  festivities,  “The 
Best  of  50,000  Works  of  Art,”  109  programs 
(with  only  ten  cancelled  because  of  bad 
weather),  an  estimated  30,000  works  of  art 
created  in  the  School  Section  (grades  1 
through  12  in  the  public,  parochial  and  private 
schools)  in  the  fields  of  Drawing  and  Paint¬ 
ing,  Sculpture,  Handcrafts,  Music  Perform¬ 
ance,  Music  Composition,  Dance,  Speech, 
Creative  and  Interpretive  Poetry,  and  His¬ 
torical  Essay.  1714  of  these  School  works  were 
exhibited  in  the  city’s  Bienville  Square  and 
given  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  awards,  with  50  Best 
of  Show  ribbons.  35  Special  Exhibits,  some 
of  which  were  importations,  were  placed  in 
show  windows  and  lobbies  near  the  ^uare. 

Twenty-seven  member  organizations  par¬ 
ticipated,  fifty-five  schools  entered  contest¬ 
ants,  yards  of  newspaper  publicity  resulted, 
and  ten  thousand  ten-page  program  schedules 
were  printed! 

We  had  all  this  and  Elsa  Maxwell  too.  Miss 
Maxwell  did  a  fine  job  for  us.  Press  and  other 
comment  on  the  serious  side  of  her  contribu¬ 
tion  to  society  were  most  favorable.  She  pre¬ 
sided  and  took  an  active  part  in  two  TV 
shows  from  Bienville  Square — “An  Hour  With 
Elsa  Maxwell”;  and  she  was  speaker  and  guest 
of  honor  at  a  civic  luncheon  and  an  evening 
banquet.  Each  of  these  four  events  included 
production  of  local  cultural  talent  and  stimu¬ 
lated  further  enthusiasm  for  the  arts  and  the 
Arts  Council  Program. 

The  story  of  the  effectiveness  of  city  festi¬ 
vals  is  well  known.  For  an  event  of  such 
magnitude  to  be  successful,  careful  planning 
for  almost  a  year  is  strongly  recommended. 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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(Continued  from  Page  27) 

5.  Now  for  our  most  recent  project,  “The 
Spirit  of  Mobile  Fund — One  Drive  for  Allied 
Arts.”  A  fund  drive  is  a  very  important  func¬ 
tion  of  an  arts  council  but  it  should  not  be 
considered  by  the  Council  as  its  most  important 
function.  Sometimes  it  may  be.  Sometimes  a 
Council  program  will  collapse  if  the  campaign 
for  funds  fails.  Even  so,  the  corporate  image 
of  an  Arts  Council,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
humanitarian  in  nature  rather  than  material¬ 
istic,  cultural  rather  than  economic. 

Due  to  a  very  busy  first  year,  our  plans 
for  the  drive  were  not  activated  as  early  as 
they  should  have  been.  The  first  meetings  of 
the  Budget  Committee  were  held  in  January. 
Our  campaign  Chairman  was  appointed  in 
February.  Work  on  the  file  was  begun  in 
earnest  in  March.  The  dates  for  the  drive 
(April  17  to  May  8)  were  set  to  follow  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Festival.  This  schedule 
of  Fund  Drive  following  Festival  is  a  rigorous 
one  but  one  to  be  recommended,  since  re¬ 
quest  for  funds  from  the  public  is  thereby 
made  at  a  time  when  the  public  is  most 
aware  of  the  Arts  Council  program  in  its 
entirety. 

Our  drive  was  a  completely  carded  one.  We 
developed  an  accurate  cross-reference  file  of 
3,000  names.  These  were  divided  between 
two  categories:  Individuals  and  Advanced 
Gifts.  The  latter  included  Corporations  and 
Professional  people  —  architects,  attorneys, 
dentists  and  doctors. 

The  personnel  of  our  campaign  organiza¬ 
tion  was  the  best.  Our  campaign  director 
was  a  vigorous  young  banker  with  a  success¬ 
ful  fund  drive  experience.  We  had  the  three 
finest  “pros”  in  town  as  co-chairmen  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Gifts,  and  each  was  a  leading  business 
executive.  The  same  consistent  standard  of 
personnel  held  true  for  the  chairmen  of  the 
professional  and  individual  divisions.  The 
capable  and  charming  past  president  of  the 
Junior  League  serv^  as  chairman  of  the 
Individual  Division.  These  key  people  then 
obtained  the  assistance  of  all  the  qualified 
solicitors  available.  Without  a  reputation  for 
success  in  this  field,  without  an  established 
organization  of  workers,  we  were  obviously 
hard-put  in  this,  our  first  fund  drive. 

Our  goal  was  $43,743.00.  Although  the  an¬ 
nounced  date  for  completion  of  the  drive  has 
passed,  we  are  still  mopping  up  the  out¬ 
standing  accounts.  An  organization  cannot 
demand  that  its  volimteer  workers  do  such- 
and-such  at  a  specific  time;  neither  can  a 
prospective  donor  be  told  that  he  must  hold  a 
meeting  of  his  board  by  a  specified  date  in 
order  to  give  to  an  organization  even  a  reas¬ 
onable  evaluated  amount  of  money! 

Without  going  into  the  rather  endless  de¬ 
tails,  it  should  be  recorded  here  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  we  found  our  money  when  the 
right  person  called  in  person  upon  the  right 
prospect.  Money  is  given  to  people.  Phone 
calls,  letters,  TV  and  radio  are  definitely 
ineffective  by  comparison  with  the  personal 
contact. 

Regarding  the  outcome,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that,  within  a  couple  of  weeks, 
the  first  Spirit  of  Mobile  Fund — One  Drive 
for  Allied  Arts  will  go  over  the  top. 

In  sum,  it  should  be  stated  that,  aiter  work¬ 
ing  through  a  first  year  of  Arts  Council  Tran¬ 
sition  from  Volunteer  to  Professional  Status, 
the  most  important  element  undoubtedly 
proves  to  be  the  quality  of  Council  personnel. 
Culture  in  itself  bespeaks  quality.  To  be  a 
sponsor  of  culture  is  an  asset  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  or  firm.  Vigorous,  dedicated,  efficient 
leadership  is  the  key. 

The  Arts  (Council  movement  is  a  sound  one. 
The  united  way  of  raising  funds  is  American. 

But  who  referred  to  Uie  transition  period 
from  volunteer  to  professional  status  as  the 
Tender  Year?  Tender  for  whom? 


L.  to  R. 

Arthur  Gelber,  Pres., 
Canadian  Conference 
of  the  Arts,  CACI 
Board  Member; 

Keith  Martin,  Director, 
Roberson  Memorial 
Center:  George  Irwin, 
President,  Quincy 
Society  of  Fine  Arts; 

R.  Philip  Hanes, 

Board  Member, 
Winston-Salem 
Arts  Council. 


Tangible  Results  of 
Arts  Planning 

Ralph  Burgard,  Executive  Secretary,  St.  Paul  Council 
ot  Arts  and  Sciences 

Planning  in  the  arts  can  be  hazardous.  If 
the  central  organization  or  arts  council  mis¬ 
uses  its  authority,  the  results  will  be  injurious 
to  many  arts  organizations  in  a  community 
instead  of  just  one.  On  the  other  hand,  com¬ 
prehensive  planning  can  produce  far  better 
results  than  individual  group  efforts  if  the 
projects  are  carefully  considered  and  close 
communications  are  maintained  with  the  arts 
organizations  to  be  affected.  If  you  will  for¬ 
give  me,  most  of  the  examples  cited  below 
concern  Saint  Paul  because  they  are  the 
most  familiar. 

Boosting  Earned  and  Contributed  Income 

In  1958,  seven  member  organizations  con¬ 
ducting  individual  campaigns  in  Saint  Paul 
received  a  total  of  $54,000  in  contributions 
from  businesses  and  individuals.  In  1959,  the 
first  year  of  our  United  Arts  and  Science 
Fund,  $146,000  was  raised.  This  year  the 
goal  is  $176,000. 

Through  a  cooperative  approach,  $25,000 
was  obtained  from  Ramsey  County  this  year 
for  distribution  among  the  member  organiza¬ 
tions.  An  additional  $1,700,000  was  secured 
from  a  city  bond  issue  several  years  ago  to 
build  an  arts  and  science  center.  Construc¬ 
tion  on  the  center  will  start  this  winter.  An 
additional  $610,000  has  been  raised  from  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  to  supplement  the  original 
bond  issue  for  the  center.  All  these  funds 
have  been  obtained  through  cooperative  so¬ 
licitations. 

The  Saint  Paul  Coimcil  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  was  sponsored  by  grants  from  the  Hill 
Foundation  (local)  and  the  Junior  League. 
The  total  investment  in  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  $141,000.  We  recently  calculated  that 
over  $2,500,000  has  been  raised  in  new  funds 
as  the  result  of  this  initial  investment. 

Other  cities  have  tried  cooperative  fund 
raising  on  an  annual  basis  with  good  results. 
Cincinnati  raised  $390,000  this  year.  Fort 
Wayne  raised  $95,0()0;  Winston-Salem  $60,000; 
Louisville  $150,000. 

In  Seattle  the  arts  council  provided  support 
to  enact  a  state  law  controlling  billboard  ad¬ 
vertising  on  state  highways.  The  Vancouver 
council  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a 
fully  accredited  department  of  music  at  the 
University  of  British  (Columbia.  The  Saint 
Paul  council  cooperated  with  Minneapolis 
groups  in  persuading  Tyrone  Guthrie  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  repertory  theatre  in  the  Twin  Cities. 


Billions  of  dollars  are  currently  being  in¬ 
vested  by  both  government  and  private  sources 
in  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities.  New  buildings 
are  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  attract 
people  to  the  urban  core  once  again.  Imagi¬ 
nation,  beauty  and  good  taste  must  be  applied 
to  re-establish  the  city  as  a  place  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  glamour. 

In  this  field,  the  arts  have  a  very  pragmatic 
application  aside  from  aesthetic  considera¬ 
tions.  An  effective  arts  council,  working 
closely  with  architects,  city  and  urban  renewal 
planners  can  literally  assure  the  protection  of 
investment  dollars  to  the  businessman  will¬ 
ing  to  gamble  on  rebuilding  his  city.  By  em¬ 
phasizing  human  values  in  rebuilding  ...  by 
proper  use  of  fountains,  flags,  parks,  central 
plazas,  sidewalk  cafes,  flowers,  public  concerts, 
design  of  street  furniture,  preservation  of  his¬ 
toric  structures,  etc.,  downtown  can  recapture 
the  eminent  status  it  once  held  when  a  trip  to 
“The  Big  City”  was  an  important  event  in 
every  American  family. 

Increasing  Memberships 

Each  year  the  Saint  Paul  Council  assists  a 
member  organization  in  its  annual  solicitation 
for  new  members.  Through  proper  planning 
of  the  membership  campaign,  our  local 
Theatre  boosted  its  memberships  from  400  to 
750;  the  Artists  Series  from  8()b  to  1,100  and 
the  Chamber  Orchestra  from  200  to  400. 

We  feel  that  the  armual  fund  campaign,  a 
monthly  calendar  mailed  to  over  6,000  people, 
and  the  use  of  one  paid  publicist  by  three 
organizations  have  been  factors  in  increasing 
our  gross  attendance  over  the  past  three  years 
from  140,000  to  220,000.  We  draw  more  than 
our  local  baseball  and  hockey  teams,  inci¬ 
dentally. 

In  addition,  the  annual  campaign  for  oper¬ 
ating  fimds  has  freed  the  professional;  result, 
they  have  been  able  to  work  full  time  on  im¬ 
proving  their  programs  ...  a  further  stimulus 
to  increased  attendance. 

Planning  For  Member  Organizations 

It  is  difficult  for  arts  groups  to  plan  far 
ahead.  The  daily  struggle  for  sheer  existence 
is  a  strong  deterent.  A  council  is  one  step 
removed  from  the  scene  of  battle  and  can  de¬ 
vote  more  attention  to  the  longe  range  point 
of  view. 

In  Saint  Paul,  the  Council  assisted  in  re¬ 
organizing  an  ailing  symphony  into  a  multi¬ 
purpose  organization  featuring  three  music 
education  projects  and  a  professional  chamber 
orchestra  designed  to  supplement  activities 
of  the  Mirmeapolis  Symphony.  The  Council 
has  also  encouraged  the  Opera  to  hire  a  full 
time  managing  director  and  the  Theatre  to 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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Chairman:  R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr.,  Board  Member, 
Winston-Salem  Arts  Council 

Speakers:  Owen  R.  Davison,  Director  ot  Agency  Oper¬ 
ations,  United  Fund  ot  the  Philadelphia 
Area 

Richard  Gibeau,  Executive  Director,  Fort 
Wayne  Fine  Arts  Foundation 
James  B.  L.  Rush,  President,  Winston 
Salem  Arts  Council 

MR.  DAVISON: 

I.  Federated  Fund  Raising 

History:  Federated  fund  raising  has  its  roots 
in  the  great  American  desire  for  efficiency. 
The  driving  force  in  American  industry  for 
fifty  years  has  been  that  of  producing  more 
and  better  goods  at  less  unit  cost.  In  a  sense, 
this  too  was  the  original  motivation  behind 
federated  fund-raising  which,  as  you  know, 
has  been  established  primarily  in  the  field  of 
financing  voluntary  health  and  welfare  serv¬ 
ices. 

But  if  efficiency  were  the  only  reason  for  a 
federated  structure,  this  might  be  hard  for 
some  of  us  to  accept  Federated  financing  also 
has  its  roots  very  deep  in  the  American  desire 
to  support  its  voluntary  enterprises  generously 
and  effectively  with  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
mind. 

Admittedly,  most  of  us  have  tended  to  think 
of  federated  financing  of  voluntary  causes  as 
applying  primarily  to  the  health  and  welfare 
field  because  that  is  where  it  is  found  histori¬ 
cally,  that  is  where  it  has  had  its  greatest 
growth  and  development,  and  that  is  where 
probably  the  greatest  technical  “know-how” 
resides.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  United  Funds  and  Community  Chests, 
so  long  established  for  health  and  welfare 
financing,  might  not  be  carried  over  to  other 
voluntary  enterprises  in  American  life,  such 
as  community  cultural  programs. 

A  Dual  Role:  It  is  important  to  note  that 
federated  financing,  as  we  know  it  today,  is 
not  merely  the  fund  raising  process,  i^en 
federated  financing  had  its  first  great  surge  in 
World  War  I,  this  admittedly  was  the  initial 
concept  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  if  you 
are  going  to  raise  funds  from  the  community 
at  large,  the  community  will  also  expect  you 
to  find  an  intelligent,  thoughtful,  balanced 
way  to  distribute  those  funds  among  the 
various  participants  in  the  fund  raising  pack¬ 
age.  Therefore,  today,  united  community 
campaigns  are  not  really  considered  to  be  a 
part  of  the  united  f\md  movement  unless 
there  is  also  a  carefully  constructed  program 
for  the  distribution  of  the  monies  after  they 
are  raised. 

A  Definition:  What  are  we  talking  about 
when  we  say  “a  federated  financing  struc¬ 
ture”?  We  are  talking  about  an  association 
of  two  or  more  voluntary  enterprises  or 
agencies  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of 
joint  financing  of  their  programs,  or  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  givers  within  a  community  banded 
together  for  the  more  efficient  raising  of 
funds  for  community  enterprises,  or — more 
likely — a  combination  of  both  of  these  groups 
which  come  together  in  a  two-way  partner¬ 
ship  to  form  a  community  structure  which 
transcends  the  interest  of  both  and  brings  to¬ 
gether  in  one  place  a  vehicle  for  concentrated 
attention  to  methods  of  financing  and  distrib¬ 
uting  funds  for  the  provision  of  services 
which  the  community  needs  and  desires. 

Advantages 

Economy:  Obviously  the  economy  of  a 
single  campaign  which  can  be  large  enough 
to  effect  the  unit  savings  so  familiar  to  our 
industrial  development  is  a  major  advantage. 

A  single  campaign  provides  substantially 
lower  fund  raising  costs.  For  example,  in 
united  giving  for  health  and  welfare,  cam¬ 
paign  costs  range  from  24  to  5^  on  the  dollar. 


Many  independent  agencies  conducting  their 
own  campaigns  have  unavoidable  costs  rang¬ 
ing  upwards  from  15/  to  20/,  and  even 
50/,  on  the  dollar. 

A  single  campaign  annually  provides  tre¬ 
mendous  savings  in  volunteer  manpower. 
Citizens  interested  in  voluntary  enterprises  of 
their  community  are  asked  to  give  top  leader¬ 
ship  once,  not  many  times  to  many  campaigns, 
in  the  course  of  a  year. 

A  federated  campaign  removes  stress  and 
strain  from  the  participating  agencies  and 
enables  them — both  boards  and  staffs —  to 
give  concentrated  attention  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  formed,  mainly  their  serv¬ 
ices  rather  than  exorbitant  attention  to  meth¬ 
ods  of  financing  themselves. 

A  larger  campaign  makes  it  possible  to  se¬ 
cure  substantially  more  coverage  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  contributing  groups  in  the  commimity.  A 
larger  campaign  has  the  possibility  of  solicit¬ 
ing  corporate  contributions,  employee  groups, 
mass  coverage  in  residential  areas  and  small 
business.  A  single  agency  cannot  recruit 
manpower  nor  expiend  the  funds  necessary 
to  get  this  type  of  coverage,  with  the  result 
that  many  potential  givers  in  the  community 
are  never  reached. 

Federated  campaigns  permit  greater  special¬ 
ization  in  fund  raising  techniques.  In  united 
funds,  for  example,  we  have  been  able  to 
develop  and  apply  scientific  fair  share  giving 
programs,  carefully  constructed  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  volunteers,  highly  specialized  edu¬ 
cational  activities  and  approaches  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  media. 

One  large  campaign  enables  a  movement 
such  as  health  and  welfare  or  the  cultural 
agencies  of  a  community  to  secure  greater 
visibility  through  the  press,  TV,  street  signs 
and  all  the  other  publicity  channels  with 
which  you  are  all  familiar.  The  commercial 
media  can  give  all-out  effort  to  one  single 
program  in  a  way  that  they  cannot  do  if  they 
must  satisfy  the  “publicity  needs”  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  small  and  separate  agencies. 

A  single  campaign  helps  to  concentrate  the 
awareness  of  the  public  on  total  needs  within 
your  field. 

Federated  financing  has  inherent  within  it 
the  stimulation  of  the  participating  agencies 
to  increased  efficiency  and  good  administra¬ 
tion. 

It  subjects  its  participants  to  constant  re¬ 
view  by  objective  citizens  and  by  its  nature 
tends  constantly  to  upgrade  quality  of  serv¬ 
ices  provided  and  to  protect  the  giving  public 
from  services  which  are  spending  contributed 
dollars  inefficiently. 

It  may  frequently  provide  a  large  enough 
organization  that  skilled  technical  staff  in 
fund-raising,  budgeting  and  program  can  be 
obtained. 

Some  Disadvantages  or  “Facts  of  Life” 
Which  Must  Be  Accepted 

Participating  agencies  must  accept  the  fact 
that  if  they  join  in  a  joint  enterprise,  they  will 
necessarily  give  up  some  of  their  rights, 
privileges  and  advantages  of  being  independ¬ 
ent  and  separate. 

They  must  lose  some  of  their  autonomy  be¬ 
cause  if  a  single  fund  raising  approach  is  to 
be  adopted,  then  the  fiind  raising  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  keep  faith  with  the  con¬ 
tributors,  must  provide  some  guarantees  to 
the  contributor,  such  as: 

They  will  not  be  approached  by  partici¬ 
pating  agencies  a  second  time  for  gifts. 

They  will  expect  the  central  organization 
to  review  the  programs  of  participants  care¬ 
fully  and  finance  only  those  projects  which 
seem  to  be  fully  justified. 

All  of  this  means  that  participating  agencies 


must  agree  to  accept  certain  rules  of  the  game, 
to  provide  as  much  basic  information  about 
their  programs  and  financing  cks  is  required 
by  the  central  organization  in  order  to  carry 
out  its  obligations  fully.  They  must  also  be 
willing  to  bury  much  of  their  self-interest  for 
the  go<xl  of  the  entire  federated  program. 

Therefore,  agencies  can  probably  not  get  the 
individual  identity  and  visibility  in  a  feder¬ 
ated  fund  raising  program  as  they  would  get 
if  they  conduct^  their  own  campaigns. 

There  is  always  some  potential  for  conflict 
among  the  various  interests  when  it  comes  to 
the  distribution  of  monies.  This  means  that 
procedures  for  arriving  at  such  decisions  must 
be  carefully  worked  out  and  accepted  by  all 
concerned. 

In  establishing  a  federated  program  and 
maintaining  it,  care  must  be  taken  that: 

A  givers’  protective  group  does  not  emerge 
in  control. 

There  is  not  dominance  by  one  strong, 
established  organization  with  smaller  par¬ 
ticipating  agencies  losing  their  opportunity 
to  grow  and  to  have  equal  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

That  basic  democratic  principles  are 
maintained  with  enough  democracy  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  the  partners — givers 
and  agencies — but  not  so  much  democracy 
that  nothing  gets  done. 

li.  The  United  Fund  Pattern 

In  recent  years,  some  proponents  of  the 
separate  agency  approach  to  financing  have 
said  that  Unit^  F^ds  do  not  meet  needs. 
They  have  said  that  United  Funds  tend  to 
establish  static  giving  patterns  and  that  more 
money  can  be  raised  by  separate  campaigns. 
Without  rtoing  into  detail  on  this,  it  still 
might  be  useful  to  look  briefly  at  the  record. 
Since  the  movement  began  back  in  1916, 
federated  financing  for  health  and  welfare  has 
tended  to  follow  cycles  in  giving  with  peaks 
and  plateaus  but  with  growth  constant  and 
steady  throughout  the  forty  year  record. 
Federated  giving  shows  the  following: 


Number  of 

Amount 

Year 

Chests  or  Funds 

Raised 

1920 

39 

$19,000,000 

1930 

350 

76,000,000 

1940 

560 

86,000,000 

1950 

1300 

193,000,000 

1960 

2200 

460,000,000 

The  record  speaks  for  itself.  A  movement 
such  as  this  does  not  grow  because  a  few 
people  want  it  to;  it  grows  from  39  commimi- 
ties  to  2200,  from  $19,000,000  to  $460,000,000 
because  this  is  what  the  public  wants. 

It  is  clear  that  united  funds  are  not  meeting 
health  and  welfare  needs.  They  never  will. 
Needs  in  our  society  are  infinite.  Most  com¬ 
munities,  even  after  a  careful  conservative 
review  of  budgets,  can  justify  substantially 
more  money  than  the  community  is  raising, 
but  who  knows  of  any  facet  of  life  where 
needs  are  ever  met?  We  believe  that  basically 
federated  financing  for  health  and  welfare  has 
provided  the  best  method  of  financing  volun¬ 
tary  programs  in  American  communities  that 
has  been  found  and  we  furthermore  believe 
that  needs  of  participating  agencies  are  being 
met  more  fully  by  this  process  than  they 
would  be  if  all  of  these  agencies  were  cam¬ 
paigning  separately.  Many  statistics  could  be 
cit^  to  support  ^is  point  of  view  and,  of 
course,  dollars  alone  are  only  part  of  the 
reasons  why  federated  financing  is  successful. 
In  savings  in  volimteer  manpower,  the  values 
in  reviewing  the  efficiency  and  the  needs  of 
agencies  at  some  central  point,  and  the  cata¬ 
lytic  influence  of  a  total  community  effort  for 
health  and  welfare  or  for  cxiltural  enterprises, 
if  you  please,  can  hardly  be  made  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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III.  Techniques  and  Methods 

It  is  impossible  to  touch  on  more  than  a  few 
examples  of  federated  fund  raising  techniques 
but  perhaps  some  of  the  matters  which  are  of 
greatest  interest  to  you  will  come  out  in  the 
question  and  answer  period. 

Specialization 

Much  of  the  success  of  federated  fund 
raising  comes  from  its  ability  to  specialize. 
We  have  special  approaches  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  solicitations  for  corporations,  for  em¬ 
ployee  giving,  for  professional  groups,  for 
small  business  solicitations,  for  mass  coverage. 

Fair  share  standards  and  objectives  are  a 
vital  part  of  securing  an  adequate  level  of 
giving.  There  are  those  who  say,  “We  should 
not  tell  others  what  to  give,”  but  how  can  any 
of  us  take  any  measure  of  our  respninsibility 
to  the  community  unless  we  have  at  least 
some  reasonable  objective  standards  presented 
to  us  upon  which  we  can  make  a  personal 
decision.  The  development  of  giving  standards 
is  vital  if  you  expect  to  secure  enough  money 
from  a  federated  approach  to  provide  reason¬ 
able  financing  of  your  program. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
mail  solicitation  is  an  effective  way  to  raise 
funds.  It  may  be  for  certain  types  of  agencies, 
but  it  is  practically  never  adequate  for  feder¬ 
ated  programs.  There  is  no  “easy  way”  to 
raise  money  and  federated  financing  takes  a 
lot  of  hard  work  and  not  just  the  easy  way 
out  with  a  mimeographed  letter  and  a  return 
envelopte. 

The  overall  strategy  of  a  campaign  is  im¬ 
portant.  Each  community  will  be  a  little 
different  and  the  type  of  program  to  be 
financed  will  affect  the  strategy  of  your  fund 
raising.  Who  you  approach,  when  you  ap¬ 
proach  them  and  how  you  approach  them 
depends  on  many  factors  and  I  am  sure  that 
a  federated  campaign  in  Philadelphia  for  cul¬ 
tural  enterprises  would  be  substantially  dif¬ 
ferent  in  organization  and  in  leadership  than 
it  would  be  for  health  and  welfare  needs. 

The  organization  of  your  volunteers  is  vital, 
their  training,  the  methods  you  devise  for 
establishing  esprit  de  corps,  the  objectives 
you  set  for  them,  the  timing  of  the  program, 
the  setting  of  deadlines  are  all  important  tech¬ 
niques  which  must  be  carefully  worked  out. 

In  summary,  principles  of  federated  giving 
depend  heavily  upon; 

Leadership — leadership  that  is  dedicated, 
that  is  willing  to  devote  the  time  necessar>’ 
to  fio  the  job  and  leadership  that  has  enough 
conviction  to  be  tough  when  necessary.  By 
“tough”  we  mean  persistent  follow-through. 
By  “tough”  we  mean  willingness  to  lay  on  the 
line  the  needs  and  what  is  expected  of  poten¬ 
tial  givers.  By  “tough”  we  mean  willingness 
to  make  hard  choices,  but  fair  choices,  in  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  after  they  are  re¬ 
ceived. 

In  federated  giving  you  need  a  mission 
which  is  sound  and  can  be  sold.  You  are 
selling  services,  you  are  selling  community 
programs  and  you  had  better  be  sure  that 
they  will  stand  up  to  inspection. 

You  need  organization,  beginning  with  a 
soundly  constituted  governing  body  which  is 
so  set  up  that  it  can  develop  an  organization 
through  standing  and  special  committees, 
which  has  the  ability  to  follow  through  effec¬ 
tively  on  the  various  functions  which  your 
unit^  fund  must  perform. 

•  •  * 

Speaker:  James  B.  L.  Rush,  President,  Winston- 

Salem  Arts  Council 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  I  do  not  believe  that  what  works 
in  one  city  will  necessarily  work  in  another. 


All  of  my  remarks  about  the  Fund  Drive  of 
the  Winston-Salem  Arts  Council  should  be 
considered  in  that  light.  Winston-Salem  is  a 
unique  city  in  many  ways,  and  I  strongly 
suspect  the  way  we  do  things  there  might  be 
very  wrong  if  done  elsewhere  without  modi¬ 
fications. 

We  put  all  of  our  cultural  fund  drives  to¬ 
gether  for  two  good  reasons:  (1)  There  were 
too  many  drives  in  Winston-Salem  and  people 
were  getting  fed  up  with  being  asked  to  give 
to  them  all.  (2)  People  were  also  getting  fed 
up  with  being  asked  to  be  solicitors  in  all  of 
these  drives.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  I  must 
admit  there  were  other  factors.  We  have 
always  based  our  requests  for  money  on  the 
basis  of  how  well  we  serve  the  community. 
When  you  can  combine  several  fund  cam¬ 
paigns,  you  can  also  combine  the  totals  of 
people  served,  hence  the  appeal  is  stronger. 

The  United  Fund  approach  in  Winston- 
Salem  has  been  phenomenally  successful.  The 
city  pioneered  the  idea  along  with  one  or  two 
other  places  in  the  country.  It  has  had  the 
support  from  the  beginning  of  the  community’s 
top  leadership.  With  this  example  before  us, 
we  of  the  Arts  Council  would  be  foolish  not 
to  follow  suit.  It  has  worked  for  us. 

Techniques  for  setting  up  a  United  Fund 
Drive: 

(1)  The  best  time  of  the  year  for  a  drive  is 
when  there  isn’t  another  drive  going  on.  That 
could  be  any  month  in  the  year.  In  Winston- 
Salem,  our  drive  begins  in  February. 

(2)  I  think  most  fund  drives  should  be 
broken  down  into  divisions.  In  Winston- 
Salem,  we  have  five: 

Commercial  Division 
Industrial  Division 
Professional  Division 
Special  Gifts  Division  1 
Special  Gifts  Division  2 
(Women  Solicitors) 

(3)  It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  time  should 
be  allotted  for  the  drive  of  each  division.  In 
theory,  the  shorter  the  better.  In  practice,  two 
weeks  seems  to  be  minimum. 

(4)  I  have  no  strong  feeling  on  whether 
the  divisions  should  have  their  drives  at  the 
same  time,  consecutively  or  overlapping. 

(5)  A  follow-up  drive  should  probably  be 
prearranged  for  the  simple  reason  that  follow¬ 
ups  will  always  be  necessary. 

(6)  I  think  gimmicks  have  lost  their  appeal 
as  stimulators.  I  think  the  solicitors  should 
know  exactly  what  the  money  is  going  for 
and  why  we  are  asking  the  amount  we  are. 

(7)  Report  meetings  are  probably  necessary 
evils.  The  best  time  to  have  them  is  when 
the  most  people  can  get  together  with  the 
least  trouble  to  them.  In  Winston-Salem,  this 
means  luncheon  meetings  when  about  half  the 
business  in  town  is  done  anyway. 

*  *  n 

ipeoker:  Richord  F.  Gib^ou, 

Fort  Woyne  Fine  Arts  Foundotion 

In  approaching  the  subject  of  the  “United 
Cultural  Fund  Method,”  we  are  concerned 
with  an  old  principle  and  new  techniques. 

The  old  principle  is  that  which  underlies  all 
fund  raising,  the  willingness  of  man  to  give 
of  himself  and  his  wealth  for  worthy  causes. 

Although  historians  of  philanthropy  find 
ample  evidence  of  this  old  principle  at  work 
in  earliest  civilized  life,  it  is  not  until  the 
20th  century,  the  age  of  the  organized  man, 
that  we  see  the  tremendous  development  of 
efficiently  systematized  fund  raising  that  we 
know  today. 

The  prime  example  today  of  the  application 
of  technique  to  principle  is  represented  by  the 
very  successful,  highly  organized  United  Fund 
or  United  Appeal  in  the  social  welfare  field. 


From  the  United  Fund  we  have  borrowed  the 
techniques  for  the  community-wide  fund  cam¬ 
paign  and  applied  them  in  the  support  of  our 
cultural  organizations. 

However  there  is  a  significant  difference 
between  the  nature  of  the  organizations  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  United  Fund  and  the  arts 
groups  which  derive  financial  aid  from  our 
unit^  cultural  campaigns.  In  that  difference 
lies  the  seed  of  a  dilemma. 

The  purpose  of  the  United  Fund  organiza¬ 
tions  is  some  form  of  social  or  health  service. 
The  purpose  of  our  organizations  is  art — the 
individual,  singular,  unique  condition  of  art. 

We  begin  with  the  unique  process  involved 
in  the  creative  situation  for  the  individual 
artist.  From  this  we  proceed  to  the  exercise 
of  the  performing  art,  which  shares  in  this 
unique  process  to  the  extent  that  it  is  true 
to  Ae  concept  behind  the  product  of  the 
creative  situation.  The  third  level  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  is  the  consumption  of  the  art  prod¬ 
uct.  To  the  extent  that  the  art  product,  and 
implicitly  the  art  process,  continues  to  be 
shared  and  to  have  being  on  this  level,  we 
have  a  Good. 

Against  all  this  we  place  the  obvious  neces¬ 
sity  of  organization  in  an  organized  age.  All 
that  is  implied  here  is  antithetical  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  unique,  singular  process  of  creating 
art. 

This  is  the  dialectic  which  confronts  us.  In 
our  efforts  to  foster  art,  we  are  forced  to 
employ  the  mechanics  of  organization,  tech¬ 
niques  which  are  foreign  to  the  individuality 
of  the  artistic  enterprise.  This  demands  in¬ 
tegrity  in  the  exercise  of  our  means  so  that 
we  do  not  find  ourselves  doing  dishonor  to 
our  ends. 

We  have  this  possible  dilemma,  art  without 
support  or  support  without  art.  We  also  face  a 
related  problem. 

This  problem  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
when  the  fund  raising  organization  asks  the 
corporate  and  individual  citizens  to  support 
the  community’s  arts  groups,  it  assumes  a 
responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  art  activi¬ 
ties  these  groups  offer.  This  is  a  responsibility 
clearly  implied  but,  in  most  instances,  im¬ 
possible  to  fulfill. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  establish  equit¬ 
able  standards  for  measuring  the  quality  of 
performance  of  a  member  arts  group  (and  in 
the  community  arts  field  we  have  our  own 
theory  of  relativity),  who  is  to  apply  those 
measurements  in  an  unbiased,  judicial  man¬ 
ner? 

Being  capable  only  of  recognizing  the  di¬ 
lemma  and  the  problem  and  incapable  of 
solving  them,  I  turn  now  to  mundane  and 
tangible  reality. 

In  Fort  Wayne,  our  Fine  Arts  Fund  is  exe¬ 
cuted  by  a  typical  organization  of  pyramidal 
structure.  Our  areas  of  solicitation  are  classi¬ 
fied  in  usual  divisions  of  Major  Industry,  Gen¬ 
eral  Business  and  the  Professions  with  special 
gifts  being  solicited  from  individuals  within 
these  groups. 

However,  because  we  believe  in  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  obtaining  support,  of  whatever  size, 
from  the  community  at  large,  we  have  made 
great  efforts  to  reach  virtually  every  home  by 
mail  or  direct  solicitation  or  both. 

We  believe  that  when  a  person  contributes 
to  a  cause,  he  assumes  a  sense  of  proprietor¬ 
ship  in  the  activity  involved.  Out  of  the  act 
of  giving  can  evolve  an  interest  in  the  pur¬ 
pose.  There  is  a  real  oppiortunity  to  transform 
mere  donor  into  a  member  of  the  audience,  a 
consumer,  a  sharer. 

For  that  reason,  at  the  outset  of  our  first 
campaign  we  searched  for  a  symbol  of  com¬ 
mon  appeal.  We  realized  we  could  not  appeal 
(Continued  on  Page  31)  ' 
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VOTING  MEMBER  ARTS  COUNCILS  IN 
COMMUNITY  ARTS  COUNCILS,  INC., 
JUNE  23.  1961 

Asheville  Civic  Art  Center,  Inc..  North  Carolina 

Roberson  Memorial  Center,  Biiuhamton,  New  York 

Charlotte  Arts  Council.  North  Carolina 

Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  Ohio 

Corpus  Christ!  Arts  Council,  Texas 

Miami  Valley  Arts  Council,  Dayton.  Ohio 

Allied  Arts  of  Durham.  North  Carolina 

Erie  Arts  Council,  Pennsylvania 

Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Foundation,  Indiana 

Greensboro  Community  Arts  Council, 

North  Carolina 

Jackson  Civic  Arts  Council.  Inc.,  Mississippi 
Arts  Council  of  Greater  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Wisconsin  Arts  Foundation  and  Council.  Inc., 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Mobile  Allied  Arts  Council,  Alabama 
The  Arts  and  Humanities  Council, 

Monterey.  California 
Montgomery  Arts  Council,  Inc.,  Alabama 
Nashville  Arts  Council.  Tennessee 
Cultural  Attractions  Fund  for  Greater  New  Orleans. 
Louisiana 

Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Inc., 

New  York,  New  York 
New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts. 

New  York,  New  York 
Phoenix  Arts  Council,  Arizona 
Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts.  Illinois 
Federated  Arts  of  Richmond.  Virginia 
Rocky  Mount  Arts  Council,  Inc..  North  Carolina 
The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  Fund.  Missouri 
St.  Paul  Council  of  Arts  &  Sciences.  Minnesota 
Allied  Arts  of  Santa  Barbara.  California 
Arts  &  Science  Museum.  Statesville.  North  Carolina 
Syracuse  Council  of  Cultural  Agencies,  New  York 
Arts  Council  of  Topeka,  Kansas 
Arts  Council  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Wichita  Community  Arts  Council,  Kansas 
Windsor  Arts  Council,  Ontario.  Canada 
The  Arts  Council,  Inc., 

Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 
Note:  Membership  in  CACI  automatically  confers 
voting  membership  in  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League  upon  an  Arts 
Council. 
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to  conscience,  but  that  we  could  come  close 
with  the  symbol  of  the  family.  The  family 
symbol  was  created  and  has  been  effective; 
we  have  continued  to  use  it  in  virtually  all  of 
our  printed  material. 

We  realized  too,  that  when  we  went  door- 
to-door,  we  had  to  do  it  in  a  colorful  way. 
And  so,  in  our  first  campaign  we  organiz^ 
Operation  Bus  Drive.  A  fleet  of  buses  were 
chartered  to  transport  teams  of  solicitors  on 
carefully  detailed  routings  through  residential 
neighborhoods  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
buses  carried  large  banners  and  were  staffed 
by  social  service  and  fraternal  organizations, 
and  by  teams  from  the  various  broadcasting 
stations.  A  mass  mailing  of  self-sealing  re¬ 
mittance  envelopes,  bearing  our  Fund  mes¬ 
sage,  which  could  be  given  to  the  solicitor  or 
mailed,  preceded  the  Bus  Drive  by  several 
days. 

In  addition  to  the  buses,  a  brigade  of  sta¬ 
tion  wagons  carrying  family  teams  of  solici¬ 
tors  went  into  the  suburban  areas. 

In  terms  of  dollars  produced.  Operation 
Bus  Drive  was  not  sensational.  But  the  re¬ 
sulting  community  impact  and  the  spirited 
participation  by  large  numbers  of  volunteers 
made  it  a  highly  successful  enterprise. 

The  technique  was  repeated  the  second  year 
with  the  buses  being  manned  by  some  400 
high  school  youngsters.  The  station  wagon 
brigade  of  families  again  went  into  suburban 
areas. 

In  our  third  year,  we  replaced  Operation 
Bus  Drive  with  a  Neighbor-to-Neighbor  resi¬ 
dential  solicitation.  We  began  with  the  hope 
that  we  could  recruit  600  women  to  make  door 
to  door  calls  over  a  five  day  period  and  ended 
with  the  surprising  army  of  almost  900. 

The  continued  increase  of  individual  par¬ 
ticipation  in  our  efforts  to  give  strength  to  the 
arts  indicates  the  willingness  of  our  people 
to  make  these  things  part  of  their  lives  and  to 
give  of  themselves  for  a  worthy  cause. 


New  York  State  Council  On  The  Arts 


L.  to  R.  New  York  State  Council  on  the 
Arts  Chairman  Seymour  Knox  and  Director 
John  H.  MacFadyen,  Keith  Martin,  Director, 
Roberson  Memorial  Center. 

Speaker:  John  H.  MocFodyen,  Executive  Director 

It  seems  presumptuous  for  the  New  York 
State  Council  on  the  Arts  to  offer  any  remarks 
at  this  meeting.  We  are  an  infant  organiza¬ 
tion,  we  are  here  to  learn,  not  to  teach.  If  we 
have  any  status  it  is  that  we  are  the  first 
hesitant  step  of  a  State  Legislature  towards 
playing  its  part  in  the  encouragement  of  par¬ 
ticipation  in  and  appreciation  of  the  arts. 
Other  states  have  acted  in  particular  art  fields 
but  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  New 
York  is  the  first  to  create  a  comprehensive 
Arts  Council,  and  to  then  give  this  (Council  the 
funds  to  implement  its  pre^ram.  This  may  be 
a  hesitant  step,  but,  as  a  precedent,  it  is  of 
enormous  importance. 

Elfforts  to  pass  legislation  implementing  a 
program  of  this  nature  have  persisted  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  his  campaign 
platform  in  1958,  Ck)vemor  Rockefeller  had  a 
strong  plank  calling  for  support  of  the  arts. 
With  this  impetus,  the  Act,  introducted  into 
the  Senate  by  Republican  Senator  MacNeil 
Mitchell  in  February,  1960,  and  vigorously 
backed  in  the  Assembly  by  Democrat  Bentley 
Kassal,  became  a  bi-partisan  achievement. 

This  Act  empowered  the  Governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a 
fifteen  member  temporary  state  commission  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  State’s  cultural  re¬ 
sources  and  to  make  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  appropriate  methods  to  encourage 
piarticipation  in  and  appreciation  of  the  arts. 
In  a  report  submitted  to  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislautre  in  Febnuu-y,  1961,  the  condition  of 
the  State’s  major  cultural  resources  was  re¬ 
viewed  and  a  program  for  1961-62  was  pro¬ 
posed. 

This  program,  now  in  the  final  planning 
stages,  undertakes  to  join,  in  effect,  with 
smaller  communities  to  guarantee  against  loss 
tours  by  non-profit  opera,  ballet,  orchestral 
and  theatre  companies  to  these  conununities. 
To  give  less  metropolitan  audiences  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  productions  of  this  degree  of 
professional  achievement  is  clearly  a  major 
step  forward.  Similar  efforts  are  being  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  visual  arts. 

The  challenge  to  survey  the  State’s  cultural 
resources  is  monumental.  It  would  be  readily 
acknowledged  that  New  York  City  alone  is  a 
formidable  reservoir  of  the  best  available  per¬ 
forming  and  visual  arts.  In  addition  there  are 
nationally  important  organizations  in  Buffalo 
and  Rochester  and  dynamic  local  programs  in 
Binghamton,  Brooklyn  and  Utica,  lliese  are 
simply  the  best  known,  the  list  could  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  many  fold.  At  the  same  time  the  Coun¬ 
cil  is  putting  into  effect  its  introductory  pro¬ 
gram  it  is  learning  more  of  the  existing  and 
potential  cultural  wealth  of  our  State.  As  this 
knowledge  grows  we  must  continue  to  explore 
the  methods  by  which  we  can  most  effectively 


serve  our  clearly  stated  purpose.  Implicit  in 
this  purpKjse  is  the  ideal  of  quality  and  the 
never-ending  pursuit  of  standards. 

Perhaps  the  eventual  role  of  the  State  Arts 
Council  will  be  that  of  coordinator  for  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  number  of  Community  Arts 
Councils.  Where  a  particular  community 
shows  an  intent  to  unify  its  cultural  activities 
we  can  offer  guidance  to  them  in  forming  their 
organization.  When  a  Community  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil  reaches  the  level  of  standards  where  it  is 
ready  to  disseminate  its  resources  to  the 
surrounding  area  the  State  Arts  Council  can 
help  to  guarantee  against  loss  such  expanded 
activities.  And  we  can  continue  to  support  the 
bringing  of  inspirational  performances  into 
these  active  centers. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  initiative  must 
come  from  the  communities  and  that  it  must 
be  unified.  The  State  Council’s  supfmrt  can¬ 
not  be  either  a  subsidy  to  an  existing  organi¬ 
zation  in  financial  hot  water  or  a  direct  grant 
to  an  organization  in  the  formative  stages 
which  has  not  achieved  professional  standard 
or  public  support. 

The  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts  is 
in  business,  but  we  are  not  complacent  or 
satisfied.  With  our  advisors  we  are  working 
towards  a  clearly  defined  and  dynamic  pro¬ 
gram.  I  said  we  have  come  here  to  learn,  with 
the  hope  that  suggestions  from  your  greater 
experience  will  help  us  toward  our  goi. 


Potpourri  Reports  From  Individual 
Arts  Councils  at  the  "Know  Your 
Colleagues"  Luncheon 

Fort  Wayne — Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Founda¬ 
tion 

Architect  Louis  Kahn  has  been  hired  to 
design  the  projected  arts  center  and 
Lachlan  F.  Blair  has  been  retained  as  a 
consultant  to  plan  the  location. 

Corpus  Christi  Arts  Council 

The  city  is  undertaking  a  study  that  may 
include  the  possibility  of  building  an  arts 
center  adjacent  to  the  bay. 

Lincoln  Center 

Major  cultural  effects  of  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  will  be  presented  at  Lincoln 
Center  during  1964-65.  New  York  State 
has  appropriated  $15,000,000  to  build  the 
New  York  State  Theatre  in  the  Center. 

Syracuse 

Coimcil  of  Cultural  Agencies  is  presently 
occupying  rent  free  headquarters  in  a 
vacant  store.  Have  sponsor^  a  noontime 
lecture  series.  Currently  seeking  foimda- 
tion  help  for  future  expansion. 

Topeka 

Arts  Council  has  secured  financing  from 
the  Junior  League  for  current  operation. 


TANGIBLE  RESULTS 

(Continued  from  Page  28) 

investigate  a  professional  winter  stock  plan. 
In  each  case,  the  Council  acts  unofficially 
rather  than  by  fiat.  It  provides  encouragement 
and  research  material  wherever  needed  for 
new  programs  and  works  through  the  pro¬ 
fessional  directors  of  the  member  organiza¬ 
tions  in  a  series  of  informal  luncheons  or  con¬ 
ferences. 

Planning  For  The  Community 
Councils  throughout  the  country  are  taking 
a  longe  range  look  at  their  community  and 
initiating  action  in  fields  which  lie  outside 
the  immediate  province  of  their  constituent 
organizations. 
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CONCERTS  FOR  CHILDREN 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

Ck^land,  Outdoor  Overture 
Copland,  Rodeo* 

Dello  Joio,  New  York  Profiles 
Giannini,  Symphony  No.  2 
Griffes,  Clouds 

Griffes,  Pleasure  Dome  of  Kubla  Khan 
Hanson,  Mosaics 

Hindemith,  Scherzo  from  Metamorphosis  on 
a  theme  of  Weber 
Honegger,  Pacific  231 
Honegger,  Symphony  No.  5 
Ives,  The  Unanswer^  Question 
Kodaly,  Harry  Janos  Suite* 

Kurka,  Sympathy  No.  2,  Third  movement 
Milhaud,  Concerto  for  Percussion  and  Small 
Orchestra 

Piston,  Incredible  Flutist 
Prokofieff,  Lieutenant  Kije  Suite* 

Prokofieff,  March  and  l^herzo  from  Love 
for  Three  Oranges 
Riegger,  Dance  Rhythms 
Schuman,  New  England  Triptych* 
Stravinsky,  La  Baiser  de  la  F^* 

Stravinksy,  Firebird  Suite* 

Stravinsky,  Petrouchka* 

Stravinksy,  Rite  of  Spring* 

Villa-Lobos,  Little  Train  from  Calpura 
Von  Webern,  Six  Pieces  for  Orchestra 
*  Excerpts 

Appendix  II:  Works  written  especially  for 
children  (with  number  of  orchestras  reportii^ 
said  work,  followed  by  approximate  length  in 
minutes). 

Britten,  Young  Persons’  Guide  to  the  Or¬ 
chestra  (12-18') 

Cohan,  Animal  Crackers  (1-6’) 

Donaldson,  The  Emperor’s  Nightingale 
(1-26’) 

Ganz,  Brassy  Prelude,  Strings  in  Variation, 
Woody  Scherzo  Percussional  melee  (1-8’) 
Ganz,  Who  Plays  What  (1-?) 

Gillis,  Alice  in  Orchestralia  (1-20’) 

Gillis,  The  Man  Who  Invented  Music  (3-12’) 
Kirk,  An  Orchestra  Primer  (3-10’) 
Kleinsinger,  Once  Upon  an  Orchestra 
(1-12’) 

Kleinsinger,  Pan  the  Piper  (1-?) 
Kleinsinger,  Tubby  the  Tuba  (1-12’) 
Lambro,  Dance  Barbara  (Percussion)  (1-7’) 
McDonald,  A  Children’s  Symphony  (1-15’) 
Menotti,  Amahl  (2-45’) 

Moore,  Farm  Journal  (1-?) 

Nelson,  This  is  the  Orchestra  (2-22’) 
Prokofieff,  Peter  and  the  Wolf  (7-27’) 

Pyle,  The  Magic  Fishbone  (1-?) 

Rosza,  The  Jvmgle  Book  (1-^’) 

Toch,  The  Circus  (1-?) 

Van  Slyck,  Ambush  and  Chase  (1-5’) 
Vincent,  The  Three  Jacks  (1-?) 

Ward,  Jonathan  and  the  Gingery  Snare 
(2-8’) 

Zador,  A  Children’s  Symphony  (1-15’) 
Appendix  III:  Concert  themes  used  (fol¬ 
lowed  by  number  of  orchestras  reporting  said 
theme). 

Abstract  Music  (1) 

Art  of  the  Concerto  (1) 

American  Music  (4) 

Ballet  Music  (2) 

The  Classical  Symphony  (2) 

Contemporary  Music  (2) 

Color  in  Music  (2) 

Dances  (and  Dance  Rhythm)  (9) 

Emotion  in  Music  (2) 

Folk  Music  (2) 

Great  Music  from  Operas  (3) 

Growth  of  the  Orchestra  (2) 

Humor  in  Music  (1) 

Musical  Form,  Composition  Technics  (2) 
Narrative  and  Descriptive  Music  (6) 
Nationalism  (and  “Trips  Around  the 
World’’)  (12) 

Rhythm  (3) 

Overtimes  and  Perludes  (2) 

Salute  to  Youth  (2) 

Sections  of  the  Orchestra  (8) 


Calendar  af  League  Activities 

August  5-19,  1961,  Orkney  Springs,  Va.  Ck>nductors,  Composers  and  Musicians  Workshop. 
Sept.  15-17,  1961,  Washington,  D.  C.,  League  Board  Meeting. 

September  25-Oct.  7,  1961,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Conductors  Workshop  presented  by  League 
and  Cincinnati  Symphony. 

October  13-15,  1961,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Music  Critics  Association  Annual  National  Work¬ 
shop  and  Conference. 

June  20-23,  1962,  Chicago.  League  National  Convention. 

Note:  Conductors  Workshops  made  possible  by  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  to  the  League. 


League  Membership  Application 

Name  of  orchestra,  organization 

or  individual  _ _ _ _ _ 

If  individual,  indicate  organization 

with  which  you  are  affiliated . . . . 

Position  held  - _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Address 


Date  - c - - -  Amount  Enclosed _ 

Annual  Membership  Dues  Schedule — Adopted  at  1958  Conyention 

Voting  Membership — Available  Only  To  Orchestras  and  Arts  Councils 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  under  $  5,000 _ _  _ _ _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  S  5,000  to  $  9,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,000  to  $  19,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,000  to  $  29,999 . . . . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000 . . 

Associate  Memberships 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations _ _ $15  -  $  25.00 


Individuals  ..  _ 10.00 

Service  .  15.00 

Libraries  _ 5.00 

Organizations  _ 10.00 

Business  Firm  Memberships _ $100.00 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
'* 


Annual 
Dues 
$  25.00 

_  40.00 

—  50  00 

...  60.00 

_  75.00 

_  100.00 

_ 150.00 
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